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ABSTRACT 

The report evaluates a program of planned change of 
attitude toward career education and toward special education for the 
handicapped, undertaken in six school districts in Texas; 
specifically: (1) to determine if attitude change occurred, (2) to 
identify and characterize groups where change occurred, and (3) to 
identify influential activities. A modified causal-comparative study 
was used as the primary technique; subjects were administered pre- 
and postattitude sueveys to determine, by paired observation, the 
precise amount of attitude change. Each district and campus selected 
the activities they felt best suited their needs; laembers of the 
project advisory council exchanged ideas and provided guidance for 
the program. No significant differences in change were found among 
districts or among campuses, and there were no significant 
differences in atritude on any one career education concept. There 
were significant career education attitude changes, both positive and 
negative, among educators and patrons. There were no significant 
gains or losses wit lin or among the attitudes of educators or patrons 
regarding education for the handicapped. There were significant 
differences found among campuses and among districts on several 
concepts (taken singularly) representing education for the 
handicapped. (Author/A J) 
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PREFACE 



As part of the programmatic thrust in bringing about improved 
educational performance of individuals and institutions, CREED engaged 
in planning and evaluating the project "Developing School and Community 
Support for Career Education and Education for the Handicapped." This 
project was undertaken because of the current need to make education 
more relevant for all citizens. 

Cognizant that attitudinal changes necessarily precede program 
implementation, the Brazoria County Cluster (composed of six partici- 
pating school districts on the Texas Gulf Coast) implemented a com- 
munity-school relations program directed to the attitudes of school 
staff and school patrons toward career education and education for the 
nandicapped. 

Superintendents and other school pei sonnel of the districts de- 
lineated two major objectives to which this project was addressed: 

1. The need for informed support from school staff and 
patrons for the concept of career education, and 

2. The need for informed support from school staff and 
patrons for special education for the handicapped. 

The primary substance of this report describes the results of the 
methodology used. It is hoped that educational personnel will find 
tne techniques and materials described within this publication to be 
useful in preparing and evaluating programs designed to improve the 
attitudes of school staff and patrons. 

On behalf of the CREED Corporation, I would like to express my 
appreciation for the opportunity to work with the dedicated professionals 
of Brazoria County. The services of the following are recognized in com- 
pleting the project. The Satellite Director, Charles Worley, and the 
District Representatives; Clark Roberts, Alvin Independent School District; 
J. B. Berryhill and Bobby Morrow, Brazosport Independent School District; 
Patricia Shell, Columbia-Brazoria Independent School District; T. E. Dick- 
erson, Damon Independent School District; Eugene Bigbie, Danbury Indepen- 
dent School District; and C. W. New, Sweeny Independent School District. 



Frank W. R. Hubert 

President 

CREED 
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FOREWORD 



The project "Developing School and Community Support for Career 
Education and Education for the Handicapped," is reported in this pub- 
lication. Due to the complexity of most of the procedures, efforts 
were made to simplify and recjce the bulk of the report. It was the 
desire of CREED to present tne main substance of the project in a 
manner to expedite its mastery. 

The Project Consultants are most appreciative of the encourage- 
ment and administrative support of this effort provided by the presi- 
dent of CREED, Dr. Frank W. R. Hubert, as well as the many supportive 
personnel of CREED. We also gratefully acknowledge the many dedicated 
personnel of Brazoria County that made this project successful. Special 
thanks are extended to the District and Campus Representatives for their 
efforts in collecting the data. Appreciation is also extended to the 
entire professional staff from each participating district as m^^ as to 
the school patrons who so graciously responded to the data gatheririg 
instruments. 



Donald L. Clark 
Francis E. Clark 
H. Donald Garrison 
Project Consultants 
CREED 
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SUMMARY 



The purpose of this study was to evaluate a program of planned atti- 
tude change. In evaluating the program, the specific objectives were; 
(1) to determine if attitude change occurred, (2) to identify and char- 
acterize groups where a change in attitude occurred, and (3) to identify 
the activities that appeared to be most influential. 

Six school districts, located in a South Texas county, were included 
in the study. These districts varied in size from sixteen campuses in 
one district to only one campus in another district. A total of thirty- 
eight campuses were unevenly distributed among the districts; therefore, 
districts of several sizes v;ere included. 

A modified casual -comparative study was used as the primary technique. 
This modification was appropriate as the evaluation team had little con- 
trol over the sample selection and the agents designed to influence atti- 
tude cnange. Each subject was administered a pre- and post-attitude sur- 
vey to determine, by paired observation, the precise amount of attitude 
change. 

For quantifying attitudes of the samples, two instruments were used. 
A form of Osgood's Semantic Differential Scale was adapted to nieasure the 
attitude of tducators toward career education and education for the handi- 
capped, A Likert Scale was developed and approved by a panel of testing 
exoerts to measure the attitude of patrons toward career education and 
edijcation for the handicapped. 

Eacn district and campus selected the activities they felt best 
Suited their needs. Members of the Project Advisory Council exchanged 
iaaas ana provided guidance for the program. Ideas for activities that 
were presented at the Council meeting were returned to the various cam- 
puses . 

The t test was used to determine if there was a significant attitude 
cnange toward career education. A gain of .13 by the educators was sig- 
nificant, vmile a gain of .02 by the patrons was not significant. 

No significant differences, in change, were found among districts or 
among campuses. The nested analysis of variance also indicated that there 
were no significant differences in attitude amonq districts or amoncj cam- 
puses on any one career education concept. 

The educator and patron groups v;ere quartiled according to pre-survey 
career education attitudes. For educators, Q-j and Q2 made significant 
positive gains, while Q4 made a significant negative gain. For patrons, 
all four quartiles changed significantly. Quartiles Qi and Q2 were posi- 
tive, v/hile quartiles Q3 and Q4 were negative. 

Tne Chi-square statistic v;as used to determine if there was a signifi- 
cant relationship betv^een the demographic data and a change in attitude to- 
ward career education; no relationship was found at the .95 confidence level. 




Tne t test was also used to determine it tnere was a significant 
attitude Change tov/ard education for the handicapped. Gains of .02 
and .03 by the educators and (matrons, respectively, wore not significant. 



Tnere were significant differences found among districts and among 
canpuses on several concepts (taken singularly) representing education for 
tne handicapped. 

The educator and patron groups were quartiled according to pre-survey 
dttitudes toward education for the handicapped. There were no significant 
gains or losses within or among the attitudes of educators or the attitudes 
of patrons regarding education for the handicapped. 
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C [] A P T E R I 



BACKGROUND FOR THE STUDY 



Brazoria County is noted for its petro-chenncal industries, aori- 
culture and agri-businesses, and pride in its history. The 20f;. minority 
population i^ divided equally betv/een Negro and Spanish-American. While 
1970 U. S. Census data reveal that 5b.. of the minority population have 
less than a nintn grade education and that slightly less than 10'<. of the 
total population reported having completed four or nore years of college, 
tne professional and technical community continues to give vocal and 
financial support to traditional programs of education for the more apt 
pupil . 

The seven districts that proposed this cooperative project range in 
gtiographical size from the 62 square miles encompassed by Damon Indepen- 
dent School District to the more than 300 square miles encompassed by 
Angleton Independent School District (Angleton did not participate in the 
actual project) and by Columbia-Brazoria Independent School District, 
tnrollment varies from the 10,750 scholars on 16 campuses in the Brazos- 
port Independent School District to the 180 pupils enrolled on one campus 
in the Damon Independent School District. Vocational programs vary in 
scope and enrollment from two programs (6 teaching units) v/ith 136 pupils 
in the Danbury Independent School District to six prnqrams (21 teaching 
units) vn'th an enrollment of 881 pupils in the Rrazosport Independent 
School District. Alvin Independent School District and Columbia-Brazoria 
Independent School District also currently offer six programs (Alvin-- 
8 1/2 teaching units and Columbia-Brazoria--! 3 teaching units). The 
diversity in programs for the handicapped is equally marked, ranging from 
none in the Damon Independent School District, to one speech therapy unit 
in the Sweeny Independent School District, to tv/o l^^ge and varied Plan B 
programs each serving over 300 pupils in the Alvin Independent School 
district and the Brazosport Independent School District. Columbia-Brazoria 
Independent School District is the Brazoria County school having a Plan A 
Cu: prenensi ve Program of Special Education for Exceptional ChHdren (See 
Appendix A). 



i^ATIOWALL lUR THE STUDY 

A call for change in tne public schools nar* oeen extended by both 
national and state education authorities. It is a time when the cry to 
make education more relevant for all citizens is comino from many areas. 
Cc^M^zant tr.jt attitudinal chanqes necessarily procede program implen:en- 
tation, tne Brazoria County Cluster (composed of seven school districts 
on tne Texas Gulf Coast) implemented a coimiuni ty-school relations progran 
directed to the attitudes of school statT and school patrons tov^ard career 
education and education for the nandicapped. 
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^.A^ijSi AND CiiJECTlVES OF THl STUDV 



Against this background, superintendents and other personnel of the 
seven districts met in five planning sessions and delineated two najor 
oDjectives to which this project was addressed: 

1. The need for informed support from school staff and 
patrons* for the concept of career education. 

National projections emphasize that the 1975 jcb market will probably 
require only one out of five employable persons to have a college degree 
in order to be gainfully employed in a pL.sonally rewarding career, that 
changing job opportunities increase the need for retraining and thus for 
continuing education beyond the span of public school and/or college 
education, and that nearly 80;. of those who are currently in the average 
nign school's college-bound courses will never receive a baccalaureate^ 
degree. Data from the 1970 U..S. Census reveal that only 22;. of the 
enployed persons in Brazoria County and also in the State of Texas were 
in occupations v;hicn would require a college degree. The pupils, staff, 
and patrons of the schools in Brazoria County did not assimilate the 
implications of either these national projections or of the census data 
concerning this county and this state. This statement is based on evi- 
dence from local district surveys of pupil and parental educational and 
vocational expectations and information provided by Texas A&M University 
v/hich h .s extracted the data from Brazoria County respondents to its 
Parente i Survey for Vocational Education . tNone of the districts in 
Brazor.a County has developed a comprehensive career education program. 

The need for informed support from school staff and 
patrons* for special education for the handicapped. 

According to present schedules, all school districts in this county 
will move into Plan A - Comprehensive Special (ducation for Exceptional 
Cnildren by tne 1975-76 school year. Plan A is the system by which the 
state will deliver a comprehensive program ot special education to handi- 
capped persons from the ages of three to 21. Allocations of teaching, 
support, and paraprofessional staff and of funds for materials and 'er- 
yices are made on the basis of ADA ratlier than on the unit basis a in 
Plan af-"ording local prourdms much greater flexibility and opportunity 
for individualizing instruction to meet specifically diagnosed needs of 
pupils, i^w in its second year of operation, the Plan A program in the 
Coluinbia-Prazoria Independent School District v;as implemented following 
tnree years of extensive staff and coiwnunity preparation. Because the 
Texas Lducdtiun Agency now projects that approximately 350 Plan A programs 
will be available to serve handicapped pupils in the more than 1150 dis- 
tricts in the stdte, it is reasonable to expect that most if not all of 
the districts in this county will be involved in cooperative Plan A 
programs. 



*Trje p.jirons were defined by e^ch school LOvmnuiiy in terms ot its own 
extant characteristics and needs. This was desirable in light of the qreat 
diversity from district to district and even from school to school within 
larger districts (Appendix B). 
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Feedoack from districts in tne state wnlcii ;:\p]einented Plan A during 
tne past two years indicates t.iat understanaing of -md support for tne 
Plan A concept by the total teaching and admin istv^ative staff of the 
district is vital to the successful operation of the program. There is 
evidence froni programs and publications of souie professional organizations 
that tnere is appreciable misinformation about and lack of support for 
Plan A among educators. 

Some comiaunities in the county still maintain that there are few pupils 
v.ith handicaps of any kind in their population wnile others have develop- 
mental programs or as in one instance have moved into Plan A. Aware of these 
Diversities, the administrators of these seven districts deemed imperative 
tne iuplementat;on of coordinated activities directed toward understanding 
and supporting the Plan A concept. 

A search of ERIC files indicated that this project is not a replication. 
c:ordon All port and others do, however, support the premise upon which this 
project was based, i.e., that involving persons holding various and even 
antagonistic points of view in the activities of task-oriented groups with 
meaningful goals can be expected to change attitudes. 

True, the major concern of the administrators involved was the accom- 
plisnment of the stated objectives. But they also believed that coopera- 
tive planning by school districts in a county in conjunction with a regional 
education service center in a project aimed at changing attitudes of school 
staff and school patrons is a concept that merited testing to determine its 
validity and its transferability. 
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CHAPTER. II 



DESIGN AND ORGANIZATION 
OF THE STUDY 



A modified casual -comparative study was used as the primary tech- 
nique (Figure 1). This modification was appropriate as the evaluation 
team nad little control over the sample selection and the agents designed 
to influence attitude change. Each subject was administered a pre- and 
post-attitude survey to determine, by paired observation, the precise 
amount of attitude change. 

To relate attitude change closely with planned activities, a 
sequenced evaluation schedule was used. All subjects received an atti- 
tude instrument in October, 1973. Educators received four interim atti- 
tude instruments and a final scale in May, 1974, (Figure 2). Patron 
attitudes were assessed the second and final time in May, 1974, (Figure 3). 

Eacn district submitted an activity report periodically. The report 
covered the period between evaluations. This approach allowed a compari- 
son of planned activities, or lack of activities, to attitude change. 



ASSUMPTIONS 

The following assumptions were made during the planning and imple- 
mentation of the study: 

1. Attitudes can be determined by administering a valid and 
reliable instrument. 

2. Sample populations of parents are representative of parents 
in the community. 

3. for the purpose of this study, the instruments used measured 
attitude. 

4. Information extracted from the amount and cause of attitude 
cnange can be used to implement career education programs 
and education for the handicapped in similar environments. 
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Pre Attitude Survey 
October 1973 



Least Desired 
^ Changed 



Accivicies 



Characceriscics 




Deiece 



Post Accicuda Survey 
^ May 197A 



Mosc Desired 



Chan,>ed 




. Lisc for 
Evaluacion 



Accivicies 



Yes 



Lisc by 
Lease Changed 
and 

Mosc Changed 



1 



iNO 



Lisc for 
Evaluation 




Characceriscics 



Lis I by 
Lease Changed 
and 

Mosc Changed 
Figure 1 
Design of the Study 
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Pre " Iru 1 Int 2 Int J Int 4 'Post 



U(itQMtL. j.dmarx--£el)n March . Apjr.tl May. 

100^ 10 10 10 10 60 



^Numbers indicate percentage of sample by campus 
N=1366 

Figure 2 

Educator Attitude Evaluation Schedule 



Pre Post 



October May 



100* 100 



^Numbers indicate percentage of sample by campus 
N=]419 

Figure 3 

Patron Attitude Evaluation Schedule 
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LIMITATIONS 



Limiting factors in the study v/ere: 

1. The sample was composed of educators and parents from one 
county in Texas. 

2. Influences otner than the planned activities that are 
unknovm to the evaluation team. 

3. Difference in competencies of leaders guiding the various 
activities designed to improve attitudes. 



NATURE OF THE POPULATION 

In order to generate a broad based group to participate in this study> 
an area with many varied characteristics was chosen. The area included 
Dotn large and small school districts, a typical percentage of minority 
group members and groups with varied educational backgrounds as well as 
different types of occupational endeavors. 

Characteristics of six districts (hereafter referred to as A, B, C> 
D, E, F) located in the county varied greatly (Appendix A). They ranged 
in size from 62 square miles in the smallest to more than 300 square miles 
in each of the two largest. One hundred and eighty students were enrolled 
on the single campus of one district v/hile 10,750 students v/ere on 16 cam- 
puses in another district. Vocational programs differed in scope and 
enrollment from two programs (6 teaching units) with 136 students in one 
district to six programs (8 1/2 teaching units and 13 teaching units) in 
tv/o other districts. 

Educators . All educators employed by each district in the study v/ere 
requested to assist in improving their school system. To accomplish this, 
they were to complete an opinion scale and participate in certain activities. 
Subjects v/ere randomly divided into two groups for data collection. One 
group was administered career education instruments and the other a similar 
instrument on education for trie handicapped. This arrangement provided an 
opportunity for fifty per cent (683) of the educators to provide input on 
career education and fifty per cent on education for the handicapped; the 
total number of educators participating v/as 1366. 

Patrons . Administrators in each district selected parents of students 
attending one of their schools. The only restriction on selection v/as that 
tne parent or guardian had to have a child enrolled in the public school. 
Eacn district was encouraged to use a selection process that would provide 
d sample representative of the respective district (Appendix B). The number 
of subjects was to approximate that of the educators, but no exact number 
was specified. The number was slightly higher than that of the educators 
as 1419 patrons v/ere selected. 
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r:A:iO:iAL£ AND SELECTION OF THE L\STRUM£:NTS 



To detenuine attitude change anong 3ducators and patrons, a search was 
niaae for some practical, valid, reliable, and available method of measure- 
meni. As educators and parents were subject to many demands on their time, 
cne time of administering the instrument was believed important in gaining 
ct conscientious response. Type of response was an equally important consid- 
eration. As the stated purpose of the original program was to shift atti- 
luoes in a positive direction, the instrument was not to prejudice the 
respondent against his institution, TEA, education for the handicapped, or 
career education. 

After reviewing the literature and discussing the problem with various 
leauers in tne educational field, it v;as decided that two instruments v;ould 
be used. Educators were surveyed with a form of Osgooa's Semantic Differ- 
ential Attitude Scale and parents were surveyed with a Likert Scale designed 
specifically for this study. 



SEiUvlTiC DIFrEf^ENTiAL ATTITUDE SCALE 

jue to their possible predictive value, attitudes are often measured 
in educational, industrial, and governnental research. Various types of 
attitude scciles have been developed and used to measure attitudes toward 
■•any types of oojects and concepts. Types of attitude scales differ with 
reference to tne scale construction and/or metnod of classification. 

Osgood and oollca<jjes developed the Semantic Differential Attitude 
^:a;e (Osgood, ej: a i . , ]9b7). Tnis device con^ir>t\ o\ a :>oveM increment 
sr^/ic on a continiiui:^ uotween pairings of bi -polar adjectives. The word 
• -'^"lus orovide op^niuns in evaluation, potency ^^^^ activity. As a 
r^^i::nse cn the scale indicates bot!^ direction and range, the selections 
van oe sunmed to form a mean attitude about the object or the concept. 
Solomon evaluated the least reliable of fifty semantic differential scales 
and found it to be accurate beyonc the one per cent level (Osgood, ej^al., 
1957)^ Osgood, ^e^ al^. > compared the results of the semantic differential 
attitude scales by Likert, Thurstone, and Guttman, and found a significant 
correlatior at tne .99 level of confidence. It v^as not judged inferior to 
any instrument. Insko (1967) endorsed Osgood's instrument by saying 
tnat, . . with the development of the easily applicable semantic dif- 
ferential technique, tnere is less reason for using unsophisticated pro- 
cedures." 

Factor analyses indicated that meaningful judgements by subjects 
encompassed many dimensions. The dimensions v;ere not equally important 
in mediating judgements and v;ere not used equally by all subjects in 
differentiating among the things judged. However, three dominant reap- 
pearing factors were: (1) evaluation, (2) potency, and (3) activity. 
Relative importc:nce and relationship among factors sometimes varied with 
tne frame of reference of judgements. Hov^ever, evaluation, potency, and 
activity were tnree factors tnctt maintained stability. In every instance 
where a widely varied sample of concepts was used, these three factors 




aueeared iri approximately tne su;:;e o^-der of roaqnitude. The evaluative 
factor regularly accounted for one-hdlf to three-fourths of the extractable 
^fdir^ance. Anotner dimension that accounted for about one-fourth of the 
variance was the potency factor. Tne activity factor was accountable for 
slightly less than one-fourth of the variance. As these tnree dimensions 
accounted for such a large proportion of the variance, it is not disastrous 
tnat a large number of dimensions exist in attitude measurement (Osgood, 
1957). 

The semantic differential has been widely used. Freedle reports that 
Mary E. Martin of tne University of Illinois identified 678 pieces of 
researcn involving tne semantic differential (Freedle, 1971). 

A major advantage of the semantic differential scale is its flexi- 
oility. By selection of various concepts, it has been adapted to judge 
nouns, phrases, pictures, cartoons, and even sonar signals (Osgood, 1957). 
Tnis type of adaption relieves researchers of the time consuming labors 
required in preparing and validating other scales. 

Adapting tne Semantic Differe ntial. To generate a list of concepts 
pertinent to career education and education for the handicapped, a brain- 
storming session was held. The participating members were twenty Texas 
A&M University graduate students who had received advanced professional 
training dealing with the career education concept and special education 
for the handicapped. 

The inputs were later categorized and consolidated with other char- 
acteristics found in the literature. A jury studied the consolidated 
list, then selected six concepts that best represented career education 
ana six concepts representing education for the handicapped (Appendix C). 

A set of twelve high-loading word pairs make up the scale. The sta- 
ti^:ical norms for these word pairs were reported by Osgood and supported 
Dy "erkins (1966). Responses to the scale in Perkins' study showed the 
selections to nave chance probabilities of .42 on evaluation, .95 on 
potency, and .30 on activity. 

Seinan tic J i f f e ren tia 1 Va 1 1 d i ty . Osgood and his associates have accom- 
pii^ned extensive tesl:ing of £he"semantic differential for validity. Most 
of :nese tests were accomplished by comparing it with other instruments 
sucn as the Thurstone scales and Guttman type scales. Results of these 
studies were quite favorable. Osgood, et aj[. stated, "Throughout our v/ork 
witn the semantic differential , we have found no reasons to question the 
validity of the instrument on the basis of its correspondence with the 
results to be expected from common sense (Osgood, 1957)." 

Face validity suggests that the instrument does measure what it is 
sup;^osed to measure. The concepts were clearly understood by the subjects 
of the pilot study and were related to activities commonly found in career 
education and edjcation fur the handicapped programs in the State of Texas. 
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LIKERT ATTITUDE SCALE 



Adr>^.nutering an instrument to a randomly selected group of parents 
constituted a problem different to that of gaining responses from the 
eaucdtors. Due to their characteristics, which were presented earlier, it 
was felt they v;ould respond better to complete statements rather than to 
concepts. For these reasons a Likert Scale was developed and presented, 
for paired observations, in October, 1973, and again in May, 1974, 
(Appendix 0). 

The career education concepts and education for the handicapped con- 
cept, derived from the brain-storming sessions, were written into statement 
form. Edcn statement was presented with a scale that provided for any one 
of five responses on a continuum. The five possible selections were: 
(1) Strongly Agree (SA), (2) Agree (A), (3) Undecided (?), (4) Disagree (D), 
and (5) Strongly Disagree (SD). 

Likert Scale Validity . To determine face validity, an expert jury 
reviewed the statements and made constructive suggestions. After incor- 
porating the suggestions, the instrument was again presented to the jury. 
The second evaluation resulted in only one minor change. The Likert Scale 
included statements on both career education and education for the handicapped. 



TREATMENT RATIONALE 

The evaluation team had no control over the activities selected or other 
influences tnat might change attitudes. The Title III Study required the 
following: 

A. Eauj district provided a representative to form an 
advisory committee. The advisory committee worked 
cooperatively with the project director to establish 
and guide a satellite advisory committee in each 
local scnool district. These committees developed 
unique activities to fit the needs of their specific 
coniiiiunities . 

b. In each school community, task-oriented groups repre- 
senting all segments of the community (under the overall 
direction of the project director and with the direct 
involvement of as many staff and school patrons as 
feasible) planned, developed and implemented programs 
10 make attitudes more positive. 

C. No less than one full day equivalent in-service in each 
school district vyas focused upon the concepts of career 
education and education for tne handicapped. 

A Dro. " "> evaluation was conducted in februc^ry, 1974, to assertain tr;e 
effectiveness of the treatments at that point in t'lme (Appendix E). Based 
upon the evaluations and the accomplishments of the project a continuation 
application for the Brazoria County Title III Cluster Project was prepared. 
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^u.iJuCTIuo TnL STouY 

An organ izaiiondl structure was created to simplify tne disuribution 
ana collecuion of tne instruments (Figure 4). 



Project Director 



...±,::::: 

District A 
Representative 



District C 
Representative 



District B 
Representative 



I Campus 
; Representatives 



Campus 
Representatives 



Campus 
Representatives 



District D 
Representative 



District r 
Representative 



District E 
Representative 



CampuG 
Representatives 



Campus 
Representatives 



Campus 
Representatives 



Figure 4 

Project Organizational Structure for 
Distribution and Collection 
of Instruments 



Tne irstrjinents were delivered by the project evaluation team to the 
^yuject director. Tne director distributed the packages to district repre- 
>encdtives who, in turn, distributed them to their respective campus repre- 
yentnzives. Oollection was accomplished in reverse order. Each distribution 
cina collection was completed within a ten day turn around (Appendix F). 



ACir/ITIES 

To pro/ide coordination anonq districts and receive the benefit of a 
reservoir of pooled ideas, each district provided at least one member 
v.e Project A^v'.sory Council. The Council acted in the dual capacity of 

.ngiag ideas fcr chancuvj atiitudes pertaininy to career education and 
edj..ation for the Handicapped as well as discussing evaluation procedures. 
Utner men*oers o^* tne Project Advisory Council included one representative 
fro-u CREED, the evaluat'ion agent, and the project director. 
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Ideatin^j Process . Each district created its own Advisory Council. 
Tfiese Councils were composed of at least one representative from each 
Cciiipus, me district representative to the Project Advisory Council, the 
district administrator, and community leaders. District Advisory Councils 
performed the function of distributing the information gained from the 
Project Council, giving leadership to campuses, and returning feedback 
information on activities, 

£acn district was supposed to report all of the supportive activities 
occurrir^g on eacn campus in their monthly reports. The first report was 
n.ade in January, 1974, followed by reports each month through May. Thus, 
eacn campus was scheduled to forward reports to the distri^'t, and the 
district, in turn, forwarded them to the evaluation agent. 

Even tnough a suggested reporting form was presented to the Project 
Advisory Council, the reports v/ere often in narrative form. No report was 
counted as thougn there had been no planned activity during that time 
period. Using this approach. Districts D and E deleted themselves as no 
activity reports were received. However, they were included in the change 
analyses. 

Categories. To structure the data contained on the activity reports 
(Appendix G) into a numerical system for computer analysis, the following 
categories were assigned: 

Media: Included activities presented by radio, television, 

newspaper, newsletters, and circulars. 

Methoa: Included lecture, seminar, and role playing. 

Training Aids: Included filir, slides, chalkboard, and games. 

Leader Type: Included counselors, teachers, administrators, 

students, parents, community leaders, and 
business people, 

Frequenc)^. A frequency tabulation by campus revealed that all schools 
suu.iiiftinq activity reports used several approaches to improve attitudes 
toward career education and education for the handicapped. "Media" utili- 
zation ranged from 5 at some campuses in District C to ' at other reporting 
caaipuses. "itethods" ranged from the maximum of 3 at some campuses to 1 at 
other reporting campuses. "Training aids" ranged from 4 at some campuses 
in District C to 2 at other reporting campuses. "Leader types" ranged from 
7 at some campuses to 1 at other reporting campuses. Table 1 presents 
these data. 

A frequency of activities tabulation indicated that each reporting 
district employed two open house programs, provided a minimum of five pro- 
grams for facuUy preparation, and attempted to involve patrons v/ith a 
r*init^um of five activities. Activities reported by Districts A, B, C, 
and r are presentea in Tables 2 through 5 in the form of frequencies. 
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TaDle i 
Activity Variations 



District 


Campus 


iMedia 


Methods 


1 1 u 1 II I 1 iwj 

Aids 

. ^ 


Leader 




A 


— — — 

01 


1 


3 


2 


2 


A ^ 


02 


1 


3 


2 


2 


A 


03 


1 


3 


2 


2 


A 


04 


1 


3 


2 


2 


A 


05 


1 


3 


2 


2 


A 


06 


1 


3 


2 


2 


A 


07 


1 


3 


2 


2 


A 


08 


1 


3 


2 


2 


B 


01 


0 


2 


2 


2 


B 


02 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B 


03 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B 


04 


2 


1 


2 


1 


B 


05 


2 


2 


2 


2 


B 


06 


2 


1 


2 


2 


i> 

D 


U/ 


1 


O 
O 


3 


2 


B 


08 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B 


09 


0 


0 


0 


0 




10 


1 


2 


2 


2 


B 


ir 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


12 


1 


2 


2 


2 


B 


13 


0 


2 


2 


2 


3 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 


n 
D 


1 b 


1 
1 




2 


3 


B 


16 


0 


0 


0 


0 


C 


01 


1 


3 


2 


7 


C 


02 


5 


2 


4 


7 


c 


U3 


1 


o 


3 


6 


c 


04 


5 


2 


4 


7 


c 


05 


5 


2 


4 


7 


c 


06 


5 


2 


4 


7 


c 


07 


5 


2 


4 


7 


LJ 


01 


0 


0 








01 


0 


0 


0 


0 


E* 


0? 


0 


0 


0 


0 


F 


01 


2 


3 


3 


4 


r 


02 


2 


3 


3 


4 


F 


03 


2 


3 


3 


4 


1 


04 


2 


3 


3 


4 


*No report 
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Table 2 

Activity hrequency 
District A 







Activity Period 




Target 
Group 


Hu u 1 V 1 uy 


OCt- 

Jan 


Jan- heb- Mar- 
Feb Mar Apr 


Apr- 
May 


1 U La 1 


District 
Represent- 

<X t 1 Vci> 


Seminar 
1 uur 


2 


1 1 
1 




4 
1 


Campus 
Represent- 
atives 


Seminar 
Tour 




2 


1 


3 
0 


Faculty 


Seminar 


4 


3 


2 


9 




Newsletter 


3 


1 1 


2 


7 




Open house 




1 




1 




Television 








0 




Film 


2 


2 


2 


6 


Pat^ ons 


Mass Media 


3 


3 


3 


6 




Open house 


1 


1 




2 




Guest 
speaker 








0 
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Table 3 



Activity Frequency 
Oistnct B 











1 V . ty 


Period " I 


- : - - ■ - ~- - - 






UC t- 






- I'ljr- rtpr- 




Group 


AcLivity 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr May 


Total 


District 


Seminar 


2 




1 




3 


Represent- 








1 




1 




atives 


Tour 









Campus 


Seminar 


2 


1 


2 


1 1 


7 


Represent- 












3 


atives 


Tour 


2 


1 






Faculty 


Seminar 


5 




4 


2 1 


12 




Ttews letter 


1 


2 


3 


6 2 


14 




Open house 


1 




1 




? 




Televibion 










0 




Film 


1 


2 


3 


2 1 


9 


Patr jn-^^ 


Mass Media 


1 


3 




2 


6 




Open nouse 


1 


1 






5 




(jue^t 


1 




1 




2 




bpodi^or 
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Activity rroquency 
Oistnct C 



iarget 
Group 



Activity 



District 
Represent- 
atives 



Campus 
Represent- 
atives 



f ucul ty 



Oct- Jan- Teb- Mar- Apr- 
Jan Feb Mar Apr May 




Patrons 



buest 
speaker 
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Table 5 

Actlvi ty Frequency 
District F 







Activity Fen o"a 




Target 




Oct- 


Jan- 


Feb- Mar- Apr- 




Group 


Activity 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar Apr May 


Total 


District 


Seminar 


2 




2 1 


5 


Kepresent- 












ati ves 


Tour 








1 


— 

Campus 


„ 

Seminar 


1 


1 


1 1 1 


— ^ 

5 


Represent- 












atives 


Tour 


1 






2 


Facu 1 ty 


Seramar 


2 






3 




Newsletter 


2 






3 




Open house 


1 






2 




Television 








0 




Film 


2 




2 1 1 


6 


Patrons 


F^ass Media 


2 






2 




Open house 


1 




1 


2 




Guest 






1 


1 




speaker 
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I .ere \;ero tiun^ uir:,uVncifTaDie' activities reported. One district repre- 
sentative reporteu tnat tne guiaat^ce counselor was overv;heliiied v\'ith in«.jui- 
suive studencs. Counselors' waiting rooms overflowed with students and 
lines fcn.'ied in tne nail as students pondered curriculum change. 

I)ue to tne inability of tne old procedures to cope with the sudden 
Surge of interest, new procedures and programs were generated. Occupational 
orientation sessions were scheduled at various hours in an attempt to pro- 
vide for all stuaents. Subjects for discussion v/ere categorized and 
announced v;eil in advance of the meetings so that interested students could 
plan to attend. Counselors were assigned to more student contact activities 
dnd relieved of some of the administrative and clerical duties. 

A librarian proudly stated that the demand for occupational information 
V/uo so qreat her staff could not keep literature available. To better meet 
tiie requests, an occupational infonr.ation center was established. The center, 
wnicn was located near tne lounge, provided shelves v/ell stocked with infor- 
mation about the labor needs of industry, the requirements of specific job 
CiuSters, and projected cnanges in tne work world. Literature concerned with 
post-secondary training was included also. 

Patron interest was reported to be enthusiastic about the open house 
anc guest speakers from industry. One district plans to continue the pro- 
'^rar;. for two-way communication beuveen school and parents. Community teams 
cire oeing formeo and will assist m planning informational activities and 
mvitinq industrial leaders to be guest speakers. 

One parent was so excitea about the possibilities of iocal education;jl 
cr,.:nge zr^.t ne expressed appreciation in the fom* of a note (Appendix H). 
^]] districts reported siir^ilar verDa' feedback. 
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CHAPTER 11 I 



ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 



The previous chapter described the procedures utilized in designing 
and organising the study. This chapter is devoted to the statistical 
analyses of the accumulated data. 

A s"igni ficance level of .05 was used as the standard for rejection 
in all statistical tests. If the probability of the obtained results 
was less tnan the .05 significance level (e.g., .01), it was reported as 
a matter of interest to the reader. 

The criterion for a significant difference in main effects and inter- 
action was determined by the F table. The computed F values obtained were 
compared ./ith the appropriace tabular values to ascertain whether or not a 
significant difference existed. 

Other statistically related estimators (such as means) are also re- 
ported. Interpretive remarks accompany all of the statistical findings. 



SAiMPLt- -EDUCATORS AND PATRONS 

As stated previously, the administrators in each district were respon- 
siule for selecting a sample that was representative of the respective 
faculties, also, they selected tne patrons that constituted the target 
group. Each sample is discussed separately. 

All educators employed by tne various school districts were selected 
fo*^ tne tiiajor study. Tne employees from each campus were randomly assi9ned 
to one of two groups. Each of these groups was alphabetized, by district 
ana campus, tnen each individual was assigned a number in sequence to allow 
analyses by paired responses. 

This .procedure provided 683 school t^nployees en'tjiblo to respond to 
tne career oJucation measurement scale and 683 subjects respondinq to the 
concepts related to education for the handicapped. Instruments were de- 
livered to t^e project director (Appendix F), The pre-survey resulted in 
a return of ninety-five per cent in usable form (Table 6). After tabula- 
ting the final survey, a pairing of pre-post data provided 1100 sets of 
paired oDserva Lions. The eighty-one per cent of the sample that could be 
paired is the basis for the analyses of educator attitude observed in this 
study. 



Table 6 

•DISTRIBUTION AND COLLECTION OF iNSTRUflENTS (EDUCATORS) 





Pre 


Int 1 


Int 2 


Int 3 


Int 4 


Post 


Total 


Delivered 


1366 


180 


176 


150 


140 


720 


2732 


Returned 


1340 


170 


152 


138 


130 


668 


2608 


Usable 


1306 


162 


140 


130 


128 


630 


2496 


Paired 




140 


122 


124 


128 


586 


1100 



Tne procedure for the selection of patrons varied among districts. 
Districts A, 0, and F selected parents of students in the third or ninth 
grades. District B selected thirty-six parents of students on each cam- 
pus. Student grade levels ranged from kindergarten through twelve and 
included special education students. District C selected parents of all 
the students in the program for four and five-year-old children. District E 
selected parents of all the students enrolled in the third and eighth grades. 
This selection process provided 1419 patrons with an opportunity to respond 
to tne survey instruments. 

All of the patrons responded to concepts dealing with both career 
education and education for the handicapped in both the pre- and post- 
survey. The usable 908 paired observations were then randomly dichoto- 
tinzed into groups einphasizing career education concepts on the one hand 
and concepts relating to education for the handicapped on the other. 

Eighty-two per cent of the patron pre-survey instruments v;ere returned 
in usable form; seventy per cent of the patron post-survey instruniGiits v;ere 
returned in usable form (Table 7). Final matching resulted in 908 paired 
ODservations. These pairings represent sixty-four per cent of the original 
patron sample and are the basis for analyses of patron attitude observed 
in this study. 

Table 7 

DISTRIBUTION AND COLLECTION OF INSTRUMENTS (PATRONS) 





Pre 


Post 


Total 


Del i vered 


1419 


1419 


2838 


Returned 


1211 


1037 


2248 


Usable 


1171 


998 


2079 


Pa i red 




908 


908 
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Semantic Differential Reliability , The Kuder-Richardson reliability 
formula was used to evaluate the semantic differential instrument. An 
A08SD program for the IBM 360/65 computer system, which was used to deter- 
mine attitude levels in the pre-survey, included a Kuder-Richardson analysis. 
Guilford supported this method of evaluation when he wrote, "It should be 
said that all the Kuder-Richardson formulas, indeed all the inter-consistency 
formulas that depend upon a single administration of a test, probably under- 
estimate the reliability of a test (Guilford, 1965)." 

All usaole responses from the educator pre-survey were included in the 
reliability analyses. The range varied from a low mean at one campus of 
.9488 to a high mean of .9833 at another campus. A mean of all campuses 
was .9517. These data were analyzed by district and reported in figure 5. 



District Mean 



A .9527 

B .9497 

C .9488 

D .9833 

E .9634 

F .9499 

ALL .9517 

Figure 5 

Reliability Coefficients of the Semantic 
Differential Attitude Scale 



Likert Scale Reliability . Unlike Osgood's semantic differential, the 
Likert scale had no national reliability information available. Therefore, 
two methods were used to determine reliability. One method was by using a 
control group and the other was by using the Kuder-Richardson internal 
consistency check on all pre-survey respondents. 

The instrument was administered twice to a group of students at Texas 
A&K University. Twenty students were asked to assist in a special study 
by completing the instrument. No mention was made of how they were assist- 
ing. To provide paired observation data, the same class was requested to 
complete another special study form one week later. Instructions were to 
fill it out exactly as they felt, even if the form appeared familiar. 

For comparison of paired observations of sample attitude means, the 
_t test formula was used (Steel & Torrie, 1960). There was no difference 
in the measured attitudes of groups at the .05 level of significance. 
Further, an item analysis revealed that there v;as no significant difference 
in the response of the groups on any one item at the .95 level of confidence. 

A Kuder-Richardson reliability check was also accomplished on the pre- 
survey respondents (Figur? 6). The same formula was used as previously 
discussed and all usable responses from the pre-survey were utilized in 
the analysis. 
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District 



Mean 



A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 

ALL 



.6133 
.6516 
.7491 
.5501 
.6424 
.6151 
.6369 



Figure 6 

Reliabilitv Coefficients of the Likert Attitude Scale 



SURVEY RESULTS-NUMERICAL BASIS-CAREER EDUCATION 



The two instruments employed in this study allowed subjects to 
respond at different increments along a continuum. Educators responded 
to a Semantic Differential Scale and patrons responded to a Likert 
Scale. The selections on the Semantic Differential ranged from a low of 
1 to u high of 7. The Likert Scale ranged from a low of 1 to a high of 5, 



Career Education Attitude: Educators . Means of 
career education increased from 4.71 in October, 1973, 
1974. There were some fluctuations of attitude scores 
diate surveys. The January, March, and May surveys al 
positive (desired) change in attitude from the survey 
tc each. Interestingly, January recorded the highest 
doy survey. Scores declined on the February and April 
tne entire period of October to May, there v/as a signi 
increments. Figure 7 contains a graphical description 



attitude toward 
to 4.84 in May, 
on the interme- 
1 indicated a 
taken just prior 
attitude score of 
surveys; but over 
ficant gain of .13 
of this change. 



7 
6 
5 
4 

2 . 
0 



4.71 



5.04 



4.78 



4.99 



4.75 



4.84 



Oct 



Jan 



reb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



I igure 7 

Career Education Attitude of Educators 
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Concept means were calculated and presented in lable 8. Attitude 
::ieans of educators toward career education were derived by taking the 
mean of concepts 1, 2, 3, and 6. 

Table 8 

EDUCATOR CAREER EDUCATION ATTITUDES 



Oct Jan Feb Mar Apr May 



1 . 


Career Education 


4. 


86 


5. 


16 


5. 


04 


5. 


12 


4. 


91 


5. 


06 


o 

L . 


UCCUpa ti una 1 

Information 

Activities 


4. 


66 


4. 


98 


4 


67 


4. 


93 


4. 


68 


4. 


82 


3. 


Industry Assisted 
Training 


4 


77 


5. 


11 


4 


92 


5 


08 


4. 


76 


4 


89 


4. 


My Job Capabil ities 


5 


54 


5 


52 


5 


52 


5 


58 


5 


57 


5 


54 


5. 


The Typical Teacher 


5 


06 


5 


.06 


4 


.85 


5 


22 


5 


16 


5 


.09 


6 . 


Occupational Concepts 
Integrated Into 
Academic Subjects 


4 


56 


4 


.88 


4 


.50 


4 


.83 


4 


.64 


4 


.59 


7. 


Concepts 1 , 2, 3, 
and 6 Summed* 


4 


.71 


5 


.04 


4 


.87 


4 


.99 




.75 


4 


.84 



*This group of means used as career education attitude mean 



When evaluating the career education attitude concept means, some 
extrenes were noted. While the concept, "My Job Capabilities," changed 
very little between surveys, it had the highest mean on each survey. By 
contrast, the concept, "Occupational Concepts Integrated Into Academic 
Subjects >" acnieved the lowest mean on each survey. 

Career Education Attitude: Educator Quartiled . Based on the October 
survey, subjects were assigned to one of four quartiles. County group 
means ranged from a low of 3.58 for Q-j to a high of 5.84 for Q^. The 
qudrtile with the lowest pre-survey attitude mean achieved the most desir- 
aule positive change and the quartlle with the highest pre-survey attitude 
mean had the least desirable change. Quartile Q. had a net gain of -.40 
wnile quartile gained .60. Figure 8 contains a graph of the quartile 
means. 

C aree r Lducation Attitude Patron s_. As stated earlier, the scores 
for patron attitude could vary from a low of 1 to a high of 5. Patron 
attitude ,vas surveyed in October, 1973, (pre-survey) and in May, 1974, 
(post-survey) . 
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cOO 



5.75 - 



5.50 - 



5.25 



5.00 



c 

(!) 
Cr 



4.75 - 



4.50 - 



5.84 



5.06 



14.48 



4.25 - 



4.00 - 



3.75 - 



3.50 



3.25 



,.00 



l4.38 



4.49 



4.00 



3.58 



Q/j nec gain = -.40 




5.44 



5.10 5.12 




4.72 4.74 
Q2 nec gain = .26 



4.18 



3.98 



4.04 



Q"! net gain = .60 



Oct Jan Feb Mar Apr May 

Survey 
Figure 8 

Educator Career Education Attitude Mean 
(Quartiles Bases on Pre-survey Scores) 



Attitudes toward career education shifted in the positive direction 
for a not cjdui of .02, increasing from 3.26 to 3.28. This gain is pre- 
sented in r jure 9. 
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Caret;r Lducatiuri Attitude: r^atron s Quartiled, After groui^-'nc 
,3^.rea responses into quartiles Dased upon tne October scores, attitude 
rcans were calculated. The lowest quartile (Qi) had a mean of 2.87, while 
tne Highest quartile (Q4) had a mean of 3.67. Comparing the May attitude 
bcores oy quartile, Qi attained a net gain of .28, while Q4 decreased with 
a net gain of -.25. Figure 10 presents these data in graphic form. 
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JuRViY A\ALrv£S Or CAft£Er< EDUCATION^ 
A":-:iTJDL CnANGE: EDUCATORS 



To aeternine if a change in attitude by educators toward career 
education was significant, the t_ test was utilized. Attitude chance was 
significant at the .95 confidence level on each survey except for Narch 
and May (Table 9). The January survey showed the highest gain with a 
positive .32, while February and April each indicated a neoative oain of 
-.23. 

To identify differences in attitude change arang districts and among 
campuses, the nested analysis of variance statistic was used. This con^pu- 
tation was maae on the mean attitude change toward a summation of concepts 
and toward each individual concept. The degrees of freedom, which remained 
tne same on each computation, were: 

a. Total: 292 
D. District: 5 
c. Campus: 32 
a. Error 255 

To 06 significant at the .95 level of confidence, the minimum F ratios were 
1.44 for campuses and 2.51 for districts. 



Table 9 

SIGhIFICANCE of change in attitude by EDUCATORS (CAREER EDUCATION) 

All Districts 



Period 


Diff 
Mean 


Variance 


N 


t_ 


Oct to Jan 


.32 


.81 


;o 


2.97* 


■jan to reb 


-.25 


.79 


61 


2.20* 


feb to Mar 


.21 


.71 


62 


1.96 


r.ar to Apr 


-.25 


.80 


64 


2.23* 


Apr to I-Iay 


.09 


.75 


293 


.83 


Oct to May 


.12 




293 


2.40* 


*signi f icani at 


the .05 level 









Tnerc uc^e no significant differences in attitude change among campuses 
or oistrictb ts./:ard the suinmed concepts (Table 10). Difference mean squares 
.or error, Ca.vui>, ana district were 0.86, 0.69, -^nd 0.71, respectively. 
Tne calculated i ratios were 0.80 for campus and 1.03 for district. 
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;i."F.D ANALYSIS CF VARIANCL" 
SU.'IMED: CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPTS 
Pre-Final Post 



Source 



Total 
District 

Campus 
[ rror 



df 



292 
5 

32 
255 



Diff Mean 
Squares 



0.836188 
0.713398 
0.689265 
0.857034 



*significant at .05 level (none)" 



1.03 
0.80 



Tnere were no significant differences in attitude change among campuses 
or districts toward the "Career Education" concept (Table 11). Difference 
mean squares for error, campus, and district were 1.29, 0.97, and 1.71, 
respectively. The calculated F ratios were 0.75 for campus and 1.70 for 
district. 

Table 11 

NESTED ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
CAREER EDUCATION 
Pre-Final Post 



Source 



df 



Diff Mean 
Squares 



Total 
District 
Campus 
Error 



292 
5 

32 
255 



1 .266059 
1.714288 
0.972078 
1.294161 



1.70 
0.75 



'^significant at .05 level (none) 



There we e nu significant differences in attitude change among campuses 
or oistricts tov/ard the concept "Occupational Information Activities" 
(TdL-le 1^). Difference mean squares for error, campus, and district were 
I. 4a, 1.Ub, and 1.27, respectively. The calculated F ratios were 0.70 for 
campus and 1.22 for district. 

cs 
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Table 12 



NlSTED analysis of VARIAIiCi: 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 
Pre-Final Post 



Source 


df 


Diff Mean 
Squares 


r 


Total 


292 


1.405655 




District 


5 


1 .270513 


1.22 


Cauipus 


32 


1 .047532 


0.70 


Lrror 


255 


1.453245 




*signi ficant 


at .05 level 


(none) 





Tnere v^ere no significant differences in attitude change among campuses 
or districts toward the concept "Industry Assisted Training" (Table 13). 
Difference mean squares for error, campus, and district were 1.69, 1.08, and 
1.10, respectively. The calculated F ratios were 0.63 for campus and 1.02 
for distr;ct. 

Table 13 

.nlSTEO analysis of variance 
industry assisted training 

Pre-Final Post 



Source 


df 


Diff Mean 
Squares 


F 


Total 


292 


1.614585 




Distri ct 


5 


1.100100 


1.02 




32 


1.077746 


0.63 


tr ror 


255 


1.692041 





*Ti gn i f i can t a t^ .05 1 e ve 1 (nori¥) 



Tnero were no significant differences in attitutk: OiMge mon<j i dn:kiust % 
or districts toward the concept "My Job Capabil itios," (Fable 14). Differ- 
ence mean squares for error, campus, and district were 0.62, 0.51, and 0.73, 
respectively. The calculated F ratios were 0.82 for campus and 1.42 for 
district. 
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Table 14 



:*£STc.O A.NA.jSIS Of VARIANCl 
HY JOB CAPABILITIES 
Pre-Final Post 



Source df 



Diff Mean 
Squares 



Total 292 0.610439 

Uiitrict b 0.727956 1.42 

Campus 32 0.51322^ 0.82 

Lrror 255 0.620334 



*Significani at the .05 fevel (honeX 

Tne>^e were no significant differences in attitude change among carnpuso'. 
or districts toward the concept "The Typical Teacher" (Table 15). Difference 
irean squares for error, campus, and district were 0.63, 0.60, and 1.43, 
respectively. The calculated F ratios were 0.94 for campus for 2.40 for 
district- 

Table 15 

NESTED ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
THE TYPICAL TEACHER 
Pre-Final Post 



Source df 



Diff Mean 
Squares 
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"oia". 292 0.644663 

Oimict 5 1.432770 2.40 

Canvus 32 0.596989 0.94 

Lrror 255 0.631031 

'"i'g vi fTcdnTYt .05 level (none) 

Tnere werv no 'jijnificant differences in attitude ctiange among caitipuses 
oi district, loward tiic concept "Occupational Concopts Integrated Intn 
Ac.30e:n1c Subjects' (fable 16). Difference nKan squares for error, campus, 
and d. strict were l.oO, 1.67, and 1.16, respectively. The calculated F 
ratios were 1.04 for campus and 0.69 for district. 
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Table 16 



UlSKi) analysis Of VARIANCE 
OCCUPATIONAL CONCEPTS INTEGRATED INTO 
ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
Pre-Final Post 



Source 

Total 
Jistri ct 
Can'pus 
Error 



df 



292 
5 

32 

255 



Di f f Mean 
Squares 



1.602132 
1.163316 
1.673741 
1.601750 



*^sigr!i ficant at .05 level (none) 



0.69 
1.04 



Careg'- Education Attitude Change: Educator Quartiled . S i gn i f i can ce 
of attitude change in quartiled groups was determined by computing the t^ 
value. Attitude change in three of the four quartiles was found signifTcant 
ot tnc level ot confidence. Attitude change in quartiles Q, and Qp was 
-iitj-TCi ficantly positive while change in Q» was significantly negative 
uable 17). ^ 



Table 17 

LDUCATOR CAREER EDUCATION ATTITUDE 



Group 


He an 


H 


Variance 




t_ 


Oct 


flay 


Di f ference 




^1 


3.58 


4.18 


.60 


137 


.873 


7. 


52* 




4.48 


4.7b 


.26 


138 


.539 


4. 


16* 




5.06 


5.12 


.06 


138 


.411 


1 


28 


^4 


5.84 


5.44 


-.40 


i:i9 


.561 


6 


30* 



^significant at .05 level 



Ca re^ i tjon_h:p/j 1 e_ Computjtionj Educators. To i den t i fy ch a r- 

acteristiCi> jnique to the quartiled" groups, "the Chi-square computation v;as 
used. Thei»e characteristics v;ere district, campus, staff position, grade 
level taught, subject taught, teaching experience, formal education, age, 
and course work underway (Table 18). 
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While none of tne f.hdractt;ristic5> proved unique to these groups at the- 
.95 level of confidence, there was one characteinstic tnat related to atti- 
IMQ Change at the .10 level of significance. There was a significant 
positive relationsnip (.10 level) betv;een the quartile with the least 
desirable change and grade level taught. The quartile that changed the 
most also showed a significant positive relationship (.10 level) to grade 
level taught. 

Table 18 

CHI-SQUARE DISTRIBUTION 
Characteristics Versus Quartile 



Characteristics 



df 



District 20 

Campus 45 

Position 9 

Grade level taught b2 

Subject taught 44 

Teaching experience 44 

Formal education 8 

Currently enrolled in 

course work 6 

Age 16 



total 



X 



/2 



14.92 
47.57 

6.78 
66.87 
28.40 
37.48 

2.75 

8.06 
11.89 



.7815 
.3682 
.6609 
.0803 
.9583 
.9010 
.9481 

.2325 
.7589 



*siqnificant at .05 level (none) 



SURVEY ANALYSES OF CAREER EDUCATION 
ATTITUDE CHA^iGES: PATRONS 

To determine if a change in attitude by patrons tov^ard career educa- 
tion was significant, the t test was utilized. Attitude change was not 
significant at tlie .95 level of confidence toward career education (Table 19) 



An evaluation ot the variance among districts and campuses v/as made 
with the nested analysis of variance. Patron attitude change was not 
significantly different among campuses or among districts. The degrees 
of freedom, which remained the same on each computation, were: 



a. Totdl: 907 

b. District: 5 

c . Campus : 20 

d. Error: 882 
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Table 19 



SIGNIFICANCE OF CHAtNGE IN ATTITl'UE BY PATf<ONS 
All Districts 



Period 


Diff 
Mean 


Variance 


N 


t 


Oct zo May 


.02 


.10 


908 


1.92 



^significant at .05 level (none) 



To DO significant at the .95 level of confidence, the minimum F ratios 
were 1.57 for campuses and 2.71 for districts. There were no significant 
differences in attitude change among campuses or districts toward the 
summed concepts (Table 20). Difference mean squares for error, campus, and 
district were 0.11, 0.09, and 0.10, respectively. The calculated F ratios 
were 0.80 for campus and K06 for district. 

Table 20 

NESTED ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
PATRON CAREER EDUCATION ATTITUDE CHANGE 



Sourc^^ 


df 


Diff Mean 
Squares 


Total 


907 


0.112729 


District 


5 


0.100506 


Campus 


?n 


0.094969 


Error 




0.113201 


*"sTqniTi"ca"nt at 


. 05 "iTvef 


(none) 



Career EducjUion Attitude Change: Patron Quartiled. Significance of 
attitude "chanqo'^T^y"^ quVrYiTe VaV "deTe^^ by computing the t value. Atti- 
tude change of patrons was significant in each quartile. Ouartile Q-i, with 
a variance of 0.07 and a calculated t of 12.59, oained 0.?^ increments. 
Quartile 0^, with a variance of 0.07" and a calculated t of 5,90 gained 0.09 
increments. Quartile Q^, with a variance of 0.07 and a calculated t of 
^.1/1, qainen ^ -0.07 incromenJ.. Quartile Q, with a variance of O.o^R and 
a calculated t of 11.9.'^., gained a -0.25 incrrimcnLs (fable 21). 
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Table ?] 

PATRON CAREER EDUCATION ATTITUDE 



Group 



Mean 



Oct 



May Difference 



Variance 



2.8689 


3. 


1^98 


0.2809 


lf^5 


0. 


0715 


12 


59* 


3.1706 


3. 


2626 


n.0920 


291 


0. 


0695 


5 


90* 


0^ 3.3Sin 


3 


3085 


"0.0725 


233 


0. 


0716 


4 


.14* 


3.67?5 


3 


4209 


-0.2516 


189 


0. 


0840 


11 


98* 


^significant at . 


OS" 


level 















Career educatio n Profile Computation: Patro ns. To determine char- 
acteristics unique to the quarti'led groups, the Chf-square computation 
was used. These characteristics were district, campus, occupation, 
number of children in school, son's grade level, or daughter's grade 
level (Taole 22). None of the characteristics proved unioue to these 
groups at the .95 confidence level. 

Table 22 

CHI -SQUARE DISTRIBUTION 
Characteristics Versus Quartile 



Cnarar teristics df 

District 20 

Campus 60 

Occupation 28 

,N'up;oer of children in 

-^chooi 33 

Son's grade level 39 

Daughter'"^ grade level 39 



total 

X 

19.87 
44'; 21 
29.32 

38.12 
33.29 
33.30 



p > X 
0.5012 
0.9121 
0.^213 

0.1941 
0.7.288 
n.7?72 



"'significant at .05 level (none) 
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SuPvV£Y RESblTS-NUF.ERiCAL BASIS—EDUCATION 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



Tne two instrunientb employed in this study allowed subjects to respond 
at different increments along a continuum. Educators responded to a Seman- 
tic Differential Scale and patrons responded to a Likert Scale. The selec- 
tions on the Semantic Differential ranged from a low of 1 to a high of 7. 
The Likert Scale ranged from a low of 1 to a high of 5. 



E ducati on^ for the Handicapped Attitude : Educators, fie an s of attitude 

lowara education for the handicapped increased from 4.57 in October, 1973, 
to 4.59 in May, 1974. There were some fluctuations of attitude scores on 
tne intermediate surveys. The January, February, and March surveys all 
indicated a positive (desired) change in attitude from the survey taken just 
prior to each. Interestingly, January and February had identical high 
scores. Scores declined on the March and April surveys; however, over the 
entire .^eriod of October to Hay, there v;as a gain of .02 increments. Figure 
contains a graphical description of this change. 
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Attitude of Educators Toward Education for 
the Handicapped 



Stater.icnt means were calculated and presented in Table 23. Attitude 
iXMns of educators toward education for the handicapped were derived by 
lading tho nean of all statements. 

y.^il'^-I'l^^r. fpy^ tne Han dicapped At ti tude : Educator^ Qua rti 1 ed . Based 
u'jon tne OctJbeT survey , subjects were *ass'»qned"^tb one of the four quartiles. 
v^o-^nty ^rua^. »noanb rdnyed from a low of 4.52 for Q, to a high of 4.65 for Q-.. 
Two of tne quartiles did not change from the time of the ore-survey to the 
time of the post-survey. Quartile Q. had the lowest pre-survey attitude 
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rv::ar. aac failed to cevMte fror that rean O! the pObUion of the lowost 
cuartile at tne time of tne post-survey. ^Juartile had the hi chest pre- 
su'^vcv attituGQ rean and failed to change in eUher the positive or negalivo 
ci*^ect]on; nowever, was not the highest quartile at the time of the post- 
survey. Quartiles and had net gains of -.01 and ,05 respectively. 
Figure 12 grapnically represents the quartile moans. 

Table 23 



ATTITUf>:S OF EDUCATORS TOWARD EDUCATION 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 





Statement 


Sept 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


t 
1 


-iay 


1. 


Handicapped Persons 


4.35 


4. 


38 


4. 


30 


4. 


32 


4.39 


4 


34 


0 

£. • 


Education for the Handicapped 


4.50 


4 


66 


4. 


66 


4. 


58 


4.37 


4 


56 


3. 


Classes Composed of Handi- 
capped and Non-Handicapped 


4.40 


4 


42 


4 


44 


4 


48 


4.27 


4 


.24 




Handicapped Workers 


4.68 


4 


.76 


4 


78 


4 


77 


4.78 


4 


.74 


0. 


Special Classes for the 
Handicapped 


4.60 


4 


.91 


4 


.80 


4 


.68 


4.60 


4 


.77 


6. 


Recent Developments in 
Educating the Handicapped 


4.74 


4 


.79 


4 


.93 


4 


.99 


4.86 


4 


.90 


7. 


Statements 1 through b 
Summed^ 


4.57 


4 


.65 


4 


.65 


4 


.63 


4.54 


4 


.59 



*This group of means used as education for the handicapped attitude mean. 
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Educator Attitude Toward Education for the Handicapped 
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!-j_^,gjtjon for tne Handicapped: Fa tjfX)n^, As stated earlier, the 
^^cores for patron attitude could vary from a low of 1 to a high of 5. 
ri\rop att.tuce was surveyed in October, 1973. (pre-survey). and in May, 
1974, (post-survey). 

Attitudes toward education for the handicapped shifted in the positive 
direction for a net gain of .03, increasing from 3.52 to 3.55. These data 
are presented in Figure 13. 



3.o5 
3.d4 
3.b3 
3.b2 
3.51 
3.t)0j 



3.52 



3.55 



October 



May 



Figure 13 

Patron Attitude Toward Education 
for the Handicapped 



Ed ucation for the Handicapped: Patrons Quartile d. After grouping the 
paired responses' into quartiles based upon the October scores, attitude 
n:eans were calculated. The lowest quartile (Q, ) had a n)ean of 3.22, while 
the hignest quartile (Q.) had a mean of 3.74. Comparing the May attitude 
scores by quartile, Q. attained a net gain of .59, while Q. decreased with 
a net gain of -.46. Figure 14 presents these data in graphic form. 
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Figure 14 

Patron Attitude Toward Education for 
the Handicapped--Quartiled 



^okvey analyses of education for the handicapped 
attitude change: educators 

To identify differences in attitude change among districts and aiTK)ng 
canpuses, the nested analysis of variance statistic v/as used. This com- 
,)utation was made on the mean attitude change toward a summation of 
staten^ents and toward each individual statement. The degrees of freedom, 
wnicn remained the same on each computation, v/ere: 



a. 


Total: 


270 


b. 


District: 


4 


c. 


Campus : 


32 


ci. 


Frror: 


234 



To 'je i> ivjni ficant at the .95 level of confidence, the minimum F ratios were 
1.44 for campuses and ^.o8 for districts. 

Tnere was a significant difference in attitude change among campuses 
toward tne sumined statements (Table 24). Difference mean squares for error, 
campus, arcl district v/ere 0.41, 0.77, and 0.66, respectively. The calcu- 
lated r ratios were 1.8b for campus and 0.86 for district. 
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Table 



NESTED ANALYSIS Of VARIANCE 
SutlMED: EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED STATEMENTS 
Pre-Final Post 



Source 

Total 
District 
Carpus 
Error 



df 



270 
4 

32 
234 



Diff Mean 
Squares 



0.459685 
0.664952 
0.768738 
0.413912 



0.86 

1.85* 



*^signi f leant at .05 level 



There was a significant difference in attitude change among campuses 
toward the "Handicapped Persons" statement (Table 25). Difference mean 
squares for error, campus, and district were 0.72, 1.37, and 1.09, respec- 
tively. Trie calculated F ratios were 1.91 for campus and 0.80 for district. 

Table 25 

NESTED ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
HANDICAPPED PERSONS 
Pre-Final Post 



Source 



df 



Diff Mean 
Squares 



Totfll 
District 
Cainpus 
Error 



270 
4 
32 
234 



0.798353 
1.094505 
1.367625 
0.715441 



0.80 
1 .91* 



"significant at .05 level 

IfK-re were no significant differences in attitude change among campuses 
or districts tow.ird the statement "Education for the Handicapped," (Table 26) 
uifference mum squ^ires for error, campus, and district were 0.92, 0.81, and 
O.o3, res;.i(.'cti v(>l /. The calculated F ratios were 0.88 for campus and 0.78 
for distnct. 
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TaMo A. 



:.ESTLD ANMLYSiS Of" VARIANCE 
EDUCATION FOR THE h;.,N-D I CAPPED 
Pre-Final Post 



Source 


df 


Di f f Mean 
Squares 


r 


Total 


270 


0.903355 




District 


4 


0.630180 


0.78 


Campus 


32 


0.810987 


0.88 


Error 


234 


0.920655 





*significant at .05 level (none)' 



There was a significant difference in attitude change among campuses 
toward the statement "Classes Composed of Handicapped and Non-Handicapped," 
(Taole 27). Difference mean squares for error, campus, and District were 
U.89, 1.6b, and 1.33, respectively. The calculated F ratios were 1.86 for 
campus and 0.80 for district. 



Table 27 

NESTED ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
CLASSES COMPOSED OF HANDICAPPED 
AND NON-HANDICAPPED 
Pre-Final Post 



Source 



df 



Diff Mean 
Squares 



Total 
District 
Campus 
Error 



270 
4 

32 
234 



0.988401 
1.334887 
1.656820 
0.891071 



0.80 
1.86* 



*significant at .05 level 



There was a significant difference in attitude change among campuses 
toward tne statement, "Handicapped Workers," (Table 28). Difference moan 
scjuares for error, campus, and district were 0.79, 1.98, and 0.41, resper- 
tively. The calculated F ratios were 2.50 for campus and 0.21 for district. 
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Table 28 



■NESTED ANALYSIS Or- VARIANCL 
HANDICAPPED WORKLRS 
Pre-Final Post 



Source 


df 


Diff Mean 
Squares 


c 

• 


Total 


270 


0.925031 




Di strict 


4 


0.413756 


0.21 


Campus 


32 


1.978248 


2.50* 


Error 


234 


0.789741 




*significant at 


.05 level 







There was a significant difference in attitude chan^je among districts 
toward the statement, "Special Classes for the Handicapped," (Table 29). 
Difference mean squares for error, campus, and district were 1.01, 0.85, 
and 4.40, respectively. The calculated F ratios were 0.84 for campus and 
0.16 for district. 

Table 29 

NESTED ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
SPECIAL CLASSES FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
Pre-Final Post 



Source 


df 


Diff Mean 
Squares 


F 


Total 


270 


1.045054 




District 


4 


4.399841 


5.16* 


Campus 


32 


0.852927 


0.84 


Error 


234 


1.013981 





^significant at .05 level 



There were no significant differences in attitude change among cam- 
puses or di'otncts toward the statement, "Recent Developments in Educating 
tne Handicaj)ped/' (Table 30). Difference mean scuiar^^ for error, campus, 
and district were 0.95, 1.15, and 0.74, respectively. The calculated F 
ratios were 1.21 for campus and 0.64 for district. 
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Table 30 



NESTED ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
RECENT LEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATING THE HANDICAPPED 
Pre-Final Post 



Source 


df 


Di f f Mean 
Squares 


F 


Total 


270 


0.971426 




Disinct 


4 


0.741395 


0.64 


Campus 


32 


1.151306 


1.21 


Error 


234 


0.950759 




*significant at 


.05 level 


(none) 





SURVEY ANALYSES OF EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
ATTITUDE CHANGES: PATRONS 

To determine if a change in attitude by patrons toward education for 
tne nandicapped was significant, the t_ test was utilized. Attitude change 
oetween the two surveys was not significant at the .95 leve"! of confidence 
(Table 31). 

Table 31 



SIGNIFICANCE OF CHANGE IN ATTITUDE BY 
(EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED) 


PATRONS 




Period ^^^^ Variances 
Mean 


N 


t 


October to May .02 .10 


908 


1.80 



An evaluation of the variance among districts and campuses was made 
with the nested analysis of variance. Patron attitude change was not 
significantly different among campuses or among districts. The degrees 
of freedom, wnicn remained the same on each computation, were: 

a. Total : 907 

b. Distr)Ct: b 

c. Campus: ZQ 

d. Error: 882 
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To be significant at the .95 level or confidence, the minii um f ratio\ 
were 1.j7 for campuses and 2.71 for districts. There were no significant 
difference, m attitude change anK)nq campuse^". or di^^tricts toward the 
summed statements (Table 32). Difference mean squares for error, campus, 
and districts were 0.19, 0.17, and 0.03, respectively. The calculated F 
ratios were 0.92 for campus and 0.20 for district. 

Table 32 

NESTED ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
PATRON ATTifUDE CHANGE TOWARD EDUCATION 





FOR THE 


HAiND I CAPPED 




Source 


df 


Diff Mean 
Squares 


F 


Total 


907 


0.187547 




ulstncc 


5 


0.034240 


0.20 


Campus 


20 


0.1731 75 


0.92 


Error 


882 


0.188742 




* s"smficant 


at .05 level (none) 





CO uC a V \on fpjr j: n e _H a njJi caupcd Attitude Ciiancje: Patron Quartj led. 
6^ ':r^f\c^ir,CfJ of attitude" cha rTge" by quaVYile \.'as determined by con'putino 
t^^ t v.iluH. Mttituue cnange of pacrons v/a?^ significant in each quartile. 
'^^art^le v> > '-'^itn a variance of 0.06 and a calculated t of 35.21, gained 
u.o9 increJ:entf*. Quartile vnth a variance of 0.01 and a calculated 
t of 21.80, gained 0.16 increhjents. Quartile Q^, with a variance of 0.01 
and a calculated t of 7.82, gained -0.05 increments. Quartile Q4, with a 
variance of 0.G5 and a calculated _t of 29.99, gained -0.46 increments. 

Table 33 

PATRON ATTITUDE TOWARD LDUCATION 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



roup 


October 


Mean 




N 


Variance 




t 


May 


Di fference 


^] 


3.22 


3.81 


0.59 


221 


0.06 


35 


21* 




i.44 


3.b0 


0.16 


187 


0.01 


21 


to* 


-< 


J. 00 


3. Li5 


-0.05 


24b 


0.01 


7 


82* 


^4 


3.74 


3.28 


-0.46 


255 


0.06 


29 


99* 



^sTgmf leant at .05 level 
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CHAPTER I V 



CONCLUSIONS AND R E C 0 M n E D A T I 0 N S 



Tml* conclusions^ and recor%!uendation$ presented in thi^ chapter h<iive 
ue»jn derived trooi the experience of the evaluation team and the evidence 
collected through the duration of the study. 



:>uMMARY OF RESULTS 

A briei summary of the results of the study is in-cscnted as a prefaci^ 
to tne statements of conclusions. 

Tne purpose of this study was to evaluate a prodrain of planned otti- 
tuue cnange. In evaluating the program, the specific objectives were: 
0] to ceterninv^ it attitude change occurred, (2) to identify and char- 
acterize groups wnere a change in attitude occurred, and (3) to identify 
tne activities tnat appeared to be most influential. 

Six scnool districts, located in a South Texas county, were included 
u. the study. These districts varied in size from sixteen campuses in one 
d::.trict to only one campus in another district. A total of thirty-eight 
campuses were unevenly distributed among the districts; therefore, districts 
of several sizes v/ere included. 

Jata were obtained from most of the educators assigned to each campus 
ana from a patron sample approximately equal in size to the number of educa- 
tors eir.ployed in each school district. The patrons v;ere selected by tne 
cau;pus administrators. 

for quarUi fMng attitudes of the samples, two instruments were used. 
A form of Os^jood*s Semantic Differential Seale was adapted to measure the 
attitude of educators toward Cdreer education and education of tne tiandi- 
cap:jed. Rellaoility of this instrument proved to be excellent, as the 
lowest /.uder-Richardson reliability coefficient v/as above .94. A Likert 
vCdle was develoH'ed and approved by a panel of testing experts to measure 
tne attituce of ^at'-ons tov/ard career education and education for the 
nancicapped. Rel ^'abi 1 i ty of this instrument varied from .55 to .75 on the 
\uJer-Ricnard5 leliduility cnecr:. Results froi.. administering a field 
test of the Luert Scale to students at Texas ASM University indicated 
tn*: difference between tne tvio adrainistrations v;as not significant at the 
.'J'o level of confidence. 



To ae "ermine atluudti cnan*;e, a pre-surve> form was aduiinistered in 
octooer, 1v7i. LOucators were randoply divided into groups so that ten 
3er cer.t »\Cv.ivoo an intermediate survey in January, another ten per cent 
in February, anotner m :iarch> and another ten per cent in April, 1974. 
Tr.e renaimng sixty per cent of the sample received a final post-survey 
in :-!ay, 1974. A pre-survey was administered to the patrons in October, 
]973> and a wost-survey in May, 1974. 

Matcni:..; individual responses from the pre- and post-survey provided 
llOJ pdirb cf usaD]e educator attitude means and 902 pairs of usable patron 
ittituoe n^eans. The computable pairs accounted for eighty-one per cent of 
tne eaucator sample and sixty-four per cent of the patron sample. 

tacu district and campus selected the activities they felt best 
suited tneir needs. Men^bers of the Project Advisory Council exchanged 
iaeas and proviaed guidance for the progr^.i. Ideas for activities that 
Mere pre:>ented at the founcil meeting were returned to the various campuses. 

Tne t test was used to deternnne if there was a significant attitude 
cnange toward career education. A gain of .13 by the educators was <:igni- 
ficant, wnile a gain of .02 oy the patrons was not significant. 

^0 significant differences, in change, v;ere found among districts or 
an;ong campuses. The nested analysis of variance also indicated that there 
were no significant differences in attitude among districts or among cam- 
puses on any one career education concept. 

Tne educdtor and patron groups were quartiled according to pre-survey 
career education attitudes. For educators, ana Qp made significant 
PO:>itive •la'^ns, while I'^ade a significant negative gain. For patrons, all 
•our ^uartiles cnanoeo Significantly. Quartiles and were positive, 
wK^le quartiles and were negative. 

The Chi-square statistic was used to determine if there was a signi- 
ficant relationship between the demographic data and a change in attitude 
tov.'ard career education; no relationship was found at the .95 level of 
confidence. 

The t tebt was also used to determine if there was a significant 
attitude change toward education for the handicapped. Gains of .02 and 
.03 oy the educators and patrons, respectively, v/ere not significant 

TfiOre v/ere significant differences found among districts and among 
campuses or* :>tveral of the concepts (taken singularly) representing educa- 
tion for tne handicapped (Tables 24, 25, 27, 28, 29). 

Trie educator and ^Kitron groups were quartiled according to pre-survey 
attitudet) toward education for the handicapped. There were no significant 
gains or losse' within or among the attitudes of educators or the attitudes 
of ;^dtrons regarding education for the handicapt)ed. 
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^"'.ce t,^ daia and findincs of tiii^ stud> are toirpered by the inherent 
t it^:uaiions, tne conclusions must be tempered. In this vein> the complexity 
of tne phenopienon (positive attitude change toward career education and 
education for the handicapped) that was studied in this investigation pre- 
sents a formidable obstacle in generalizing. Therefore, all generalizations 
i^ust be interpreted in light of the limitations and related only to those 
situations wnich are deemed similar to the condit'ons outlined in this study. 
\'i\ti\ this in mind, the following conclusions were offered based upon the 
findings of this study. 

The groups tnat scored in the lower quartile on the October survey 
made a pObitive net gain by May. Groups that scored in the higher quartile 
on the October survey made a significant negative net gain based upon the 
flay attitude scale. Therefore, it appears as though individuals responsible 
for planning activities designed to produce positive attitudes could benefit 
Dy: (1) administering a pre-survey instrument to determine the initial at- 
titudes within the group, and (2) administer the planned influence (treat- 
laent) to only those individuals with negative and/or low mean attitude ratir.gs. 

Tnore was no significant relationship between the der»iographic charac- 
teristics of tne educators or the patrons and their attitudes toward career 
education or education for the handicapped. Therefore, it may be concluded 
that tne demographic data collected on each sample (educators and patrons) 
in this study did not delve specifically enough into the unique characteristics 
tnat cause individuals to feel, think, and act differently in a variety of 
educational situations concerning their children and/or the children of 
otners. 

Osgood' b beiuantic Differential Scale was found to be a valid and re- 
iiaole instrument for determining attitude toward career education. The 
LiKert Scale, designed specifically for this study, did not prove to be as 
reliable as the Semantic Differential. Therefore, it follows that instru- 
ment selection should involve one of two procedures: (1) select a well 
normed instrument such as the Semantic Differential Scale, or (2) field test 
instruments thoroughly by administering them to a variety of subjects. 



IMPLICATIONS 

In view of the findings and conclusions of this study, the following 
implications were suggested: 

In light of the high mean attitude ratings on the October, 1973, pre- 
survey and the nonsignificant change over the eight month period, it may 
be implied that the LiKert Scale was not robust enough to significantly 
detect minor attitude changes within the patron sample. 

Advisory councils can be a very effective part of a planned change 
program. Activities suggested at tne Project Advisory Council meetings 
were readily accepted and utilized by tne districts. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



Aclp:ini$ tracers . Certified school employees whose normal duties are 
coordination and supervision of tne operation of a campuSj school 
or school system. 

M oll tuoe . A mcnccl or neural state of readiness, organized through 
experiences, exerting a direct or dynamic influence upon the 
individual's response to all stimuli with v;hich he is related 
(All port, 1954). 

Career Education . Coordinated instruction, integrated into the entire 
curriculun, K-12, and designed to assist students in: 
. understanding both the v/orld of work and attitudes toward it; 
. unaerstanding tne relationships which exist between education 

and career opportunity; 
. understanding tne econon»ic and social structures of our society 

and now they influence tne way people support themselves; 
. K:a<ing informed decisions concerning how they will earn a 

living end taking responsibility for making the decisions; and 
. acquiring marketable skills as preparation for earning a 

living (TEA, April , 1972). 

:.o ^c^::ion for tne Handicapped . Coordinated instruction, additional to, 
Sui plenentary with, or different from that provided in the regular 
scnool program to meet the needs of children between the ages of 
3 and 21, Inclusive, with educational handicaps {pnysical, mental, 
e,.Gtior.ij^ , dind/or children with language and/or learning disabi- 
lities) as specifically defined by the Texas Education Agency. 

Career Education Concepts . Operationally defined as statements or 
phrases with emphasis on relating education to real life. 

Lducatior. for the Handicapped Concepts . Operationally defined as state- 
ments or phrases that relate to meeting the educational needs of 
nanaicapped cnildren. 

Patron , n person with at least one child enrolled in a public school in 
tne location of the study. 

Staff Development Activities . Any planned experience designed for the 
purpose of improving staff attitudes tov;ard career education and/or 
education for tne handicapped. 
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APPENDIX A 

SUMMARY OF DATA -CRAZORIA COUNTY CLUSTER 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
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SU\..Vv.\:;Y OF DATA-Dfl^ZCklA COUKTV CLUSTER SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Coiu.T.bio- 

0"o Uor. Alvi- Anolcron Brc.:o:r/Oft ■i'o:'Or!G Oorroo Dcnbury Sv/ccr.y Tote! 

Squorc Mlics 153 391 129 3:5 62 67 156 1,27: 



-ounsciors 
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Populctloo 17,500 15,000 33,000 11,500 1,035 1,252 7,K.6 91,433 

Nufv^bcr of 

4 6 16 7 1 1 4 39 

Enrollment 5,650 4,290 10,750 2,820 180 517 1,929 26,136 

Number of 

P.-o:essioncI Srcff 346 221 650 177 10 33 127 1,564 

VocctJonol 

?ro3fo.r.i 65 6 6 02 4 29 

YoccfloncI 

Units 8.5 12 21 13 0 6 6 66.5 

YocaJionoI 

EnfoIi.T.cnt 356 418 881 512 • 136 285 2^583 

Specie! Ed. 

Pronrcmj 6 3 7 Plon A 0 2 1 19r 



1 PlonA 



Spcciol Ed. 

UnWs 20 8 40 25 0 2 1 96 

Spccicl Ed. 

EoroIIfT.cr.t 361 140 306 450 0 16 87 1,360 



lors 8 3 13 4. 0 0 1 29 



APPENDIX B 
MEMORANDUM-SELECTION OF SCHOOL PATRONS 
SCHOOL DISTRICT RESPONSES TO MEMORAinDUM 
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CORPORATiOiM FOR RESEARCH AND EMGJNEERING IN EDUCATION 



POST OFFICS OOX 3922 
BRYAN, TEXAS 77001 



October 29, 1973 
MLMORA.W 

TO: Campus Representatives, Brazoria County Cluster Title III Program 

FROM: Frank Clark, Project Consultant 
SUBJECT: Selection of School Patrons 

In order for the CREED staff to provide the Project III supervisor with 
periodic and final reports, it will be necessary for us to know how the 
school patrons were selected in each school district, and the reasons why 
such selection decisions were made. At this time we know that there were 
different selection techniques and criteria used in arriving at the random 
samples* However, v;e must know the exact procedures employed so that the 
appropriate statistical analyses can be applied to the data* 

Please provide CREED with a paragraph explaining: 

© how your school patrons were identified, and; 

9 why you decided to select them the way that you did. 

Please mail your explanations on or before November 15, 1973, to: 

© Dr. Donald L. Clark 

Corporation for Research and Engineering in Pkiucation 
Post Office Box 3922 
Bryan, Texas 77801 



Also, please mail a carbon copy to Charles Worley, Satellite Director, 
Brazoria County* 
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CURRICULUM COOROfNATON,, 
BARBARA M BASS TLKMENTARY 
CLARK R06ERTS SECONDARY 



November 8, 1973 



Dr. Donald L. Clark 
Corporation for Research and 

Engineering in Education 
Post Office Box 3922 
Bryan, Texas 77801 

Dear Dr. Clark: 

The school patrons for the Alvin Independent School 
District were identified as the parents of students in a 
limited number of third and ninth grade classes. The limi- 
tation was established so as to provide a number equal to 
that of the educational staff participating in the original 
survey, as recommended by CREED. 

The selection of patrons with children in either the 
third or ninth grade was an attempt to obtain participation 
by parents representing elementary and secondary levels. No 
attempt was made to distinguish age differences, socio-economic 
backgrounds, or ethnic origins of the parents involved. The 
only identifiable factor common to all patrons was that they 
have at least one child in either the third or ninth grades. 
In the ninth grade an attempt was made to balance the three 
levels of grouping with the following ratios: twenty (20) 
per cent from accelerated English classes, sixty (60) per 
cent from average English classes, and twenty (20) per cent 
from below average English classes. In each case classes 
chosen to participate were selected on the basis of pupil 
number and as a matter of convenience for the dissemination 
of materials. 




Sincerely 



Clark Roberts 



CR/jc 

cc: Charles Worley 
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D r o w e r Z F r e e p o r t , T e x o s 

7 7 5 41 

October 30, 1973 



Dr- Donald L. Clerk 

Corporation for Research and Engineering in Educafion 
Posf Office Box 3922 
Bryony Texas 77801 

Dear Doctor Clark: 

The following is in response to your memorandum of October 29, 1973. We 
selected our school patrons *by grade level (K-12) by campus, thirty-six per 
campus representative. Patrons were to be those felt by the Individual 
schools to be individuals who would participate. 

We selected our patrons population to be comprehensive in coverage (K-12 
and Special Education programs) with an equal number for each campus 
representative so that their jobs would be comparable. We felt this would 
give us a realistic evaluation as to the effectiveness of our efforts. 

Further Information will be furnished upon request. 

Sincerely, 

C\' B.Berryhfll 0 

irecfor of Special Education 

J B8:md 

cc: Bobby Morrow 
Charles Woriey 
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COLUMBIA-BRAZORIA 

Independent Schooi District 



November 2, 1973 



Dr. Donald L. C/1 nrk 
Corporation for Research and 
Sngi*neering in Education 
Post Office Bex 3922 
Bryan, Texas 77801 



Dear Dr. Clark: 



The Columbia- Brazoria Independent School District selected the parents of all 
cnilaren enrolled in Cr.^ district's program for tne four and five year old 
caiidren as r -le school patron population to receive pre and post inventorizes 
of aiiituderr ti ward career education and special education, CREED received 
xerox copies jf the ?upi] Register pages on which names and addresses of parents 
are enterc^i. i^ll names were submitted because the total enrollment in that 
program which is also the total population on the Henry 0, Tanner campus approx- 
imates the total number of professional staff in the district and provides, 
therefore, the size sample needed. 

Pecause all five-year- olds who live in the district are enrolled in the program, 
every ethnic, social, and economic group indigenous to this district is repre- 
sented in the sample. It is likely that persons aged sixty or above are not 
represented in this sample, but otherwise the sample should be typical of this 
school community, A further reason for selecting this patron population is 
tnat we feel that this is probably the group that has had least prior exposure 
to activities designed to build supportive attitudes toward career education 
and Special Education. 



Charles Worley picked up the completed pre-inventory forms today. 
We look forward to seeing you in our meetings. 

Sincerely ycmrs^ 



Patricia M. Shell 
Curriculum Director 

cc: Charles V/orley, Reg, IV Satellite Director 
O P.O. Drawer Z 

ERJC Freeport, Texas 775^1 ^ (^554 



DAMON 

INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 



p. O. BOX 8 
DAMON, TEXAS 77430 

Nov. 5, 1973 



Dr. Donald L. Clark 
P. 0. Box 3922 
Bry^n, Texas 77801 



Dear Sir: 

We used the third grade and the eighth e^rade patrons 
In our Brazoria County Title 111 Program, because it was 
my understanding that we use two grades for the sample, 
preferably the thtrd and ninth. Since we had no ninth grade 
the next lower grade was used. 




Sincerely, < 



T. E. Dickerson, Supt. 
Damon Ind, School Diatirct 
Damon, Texas 77^30 
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ilanhun/ 3l^i^cpnl^cnt School llisttict 



\\(\ Kiw^ai I. ^XVium, Vu\*i*reuJf'nt 
}xmc\ I . Smith 




i lK.I M \\\u\\\\ , 



Ilij^h School Vrlnctpjl 



MARTIN WI'ISH, 



December 13, 1973 



Dr. Donald Clark 
Texas A & M University 
P.O. Box 3922 
Bryan, TX 77801 

Dear Dr. Clark: 

You requested a letter stating how wo picked the patrons used 
in the survey. In a meeting held in Alvin, we decided to use 
the third and ninth grades, and because we are a small school, 
we would use all the patrons. 

If we can be of any further assistance to you, please let me 
know. 




EB:fvd 
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Sweeny Independent Sckool District 



L g McCANN 



FRED MILLER. Sufc^iHTtsocm 

P, O. Box 307 
SWe£NY. TEXAS 77-»80 



0. O. MISBK 

HICh SCHOOL PRINCll'Ai. 



jCHN C MAPi.ES 



Octobrr 30, 197J 



Dr. Donald L. Clark 

Cv>rporatiun for Rosoaroh an<l Kn«;inoor ui.u in I-Alucalion 
P.O. Box 3922 
Brvan, Toxas 77801 



Re: Memorandum, October 29, 1973 (Selection 
of School Patrons) 



Dear Dr. Clark: 



Patrons were selected from official register lists of parents/ 
guardians of children in the targc^t grades 3 {;? 9. Total 
number selected roughly equated the numbc'r of professionals 
m initial survey: total was approximately cwenly divided 
between lh(^ two target grades. 

Childr»-n whobe paronts/guar<lians wc^rt^ seh^cted wtM-e chosiMi 
with th(^ following guidelines gov ruing: 

1. Boy-girl ratio wat- in Imv with grade pattern. 

2. E^thnic distribution followed that of th<^ taruet grade. 

3. All g(»ographic areas of thv district wt^re represtMitcd. 

G r . 3 : As homeroom assignment is alphabetical by race and 
sex, two of five homerooms wor(^ chosen at random. 



C}r. 9 : Rosters of all homeroom robtcM-s were reviewed. 

Throe were chosen; thes(^ had an aggrc^gatc* total 
nc^ir numbt^r desired, and the* foregoing criteria 
were most nearly m<^t by the eombin^ition of these 
ihrc^e. 
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Dr. Do.,.. id L. Clark - Oclobor 30, l')7i - C"<.m. 



roproJonlatJon ol' ci^^lr n t ' t> ,>.>pul.itiun woulci \>r i.ivoivod. 
(2) Mv'cnanit s v>i disii-i.>\n u)!»-oo!U;cli(»ii siniphuod via tht* 
homoroom roulo. 




C. W. i\\-w 



CWN:dc 



CharU'S Worloy, Sati'llito Director 
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APPENDIX C 

SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL-EDUCATOR INSTRUMENT 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOK AiTiFUDE SURVEY 



Hello! 

Thank you in advance for cooperating. Tais activity will 
require approximately twenty minutes to complete. 



0 After you have completed the instrument according 
to directions, please place all of the materials 
back in the envelope and seal. 

• Remove your name from the envelope by either 
marking through it or removing the section of 
the address label containing your name. 

6 Be sure that your campus roprosentative's name 
remains on the envelope. 

© Please return the packet to your campus repre- 
sentative within three days so that all deadlines 
may be met. 



Thanks again for your cooperation. Together we can improve 
the educational programs for our youth. 



?1 
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0 PERCEPTIONS IN BRAZORIA CO'JNl^ 



You have been solecLt*vl to as.sist \oui' s^-hool 
district: in improvLng Che oducational mograms. 
The information will be compiled Lnto group data 
and wLll In no way be related to you individually. 
We would be most appreciative if you would supply 
the following personal information and then com'- 
plete the perception scales on the attached pages. 



MY POSITION IS t Administrator 



Teat her 



Counselor 



GRADE LEVEL •K123A5 6 789 l0 1il2 



SUBJECT AREA(S) TAUGHT 
Self contained classroom enter S.C.) 



PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE IN 0012 34 5 f.7«V 10 or more 
YEARS AS OF SEPTE>ffiER, 1973 



FOR>L\L EDUCATION 9 Less than FKivhoIor 

Bachelor 
Master 



Mister * U) 
Doctor All- 



CURRENTLY ENROLLED IN A 
COLLEGE CREDIT COURSE 



Yes 



No 



LAST DATE OF ENROLLMENT 
IN CREDIT COURSE 



TEACHING CERTIFICATE 0 Professional 



Provisional 



EiPiMrgenc v 



AGL 9 Under 21, 21-24, 2'')-iO, iO-V), 35-40, over 40 



SEX e Male 



Ft^mnlc 



MVKITAL STATUS « Single 



Marr ied 



MEMBER OF PROFESSIONAL f 
ORGANIZATION 



NEA 



TSTA 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



The purpose of this study is to measure the meaning of certain things 
to various people, by having them judi;e these things against a series of 
.loscriptive scales. Please make your own judgement on the basis of what these 
things mean to you . On each page you will find three different concepts to 
be judged and beneath each a set of scales. You are to rate the concept on 
each of the scales in order. 

Here is how to use these scales: 

If you feel the concept at the top of the list of words is very closely 
related to one end of the scale, you should place your check-mark as follows: 

fair \/^ : : : : : : unfair 

fair : : : : : : unfair 



If you feel the concept is quite closely related to one or the other 
end of the scale (but not extremely), you should place your check-mark as 
follows: 



fair 
fair 




unfair 
unfair 



If you feel the concept is only slightly related to one side as opposed 
to the other side (but not neutral), then you should mark as follows: 

fair 

fair 

The direction toward which you check, of course, depends upon which of 
the two ends of the scale seems most characteristic of the thing you're judging. 

If you consider the concept to be neutral on the scale, or not favoring 
either end, then you should place your check-mark in the middle space: 

^^^^ — • — • — • • • unfair 

IMPORTANT : 

Place your marks in the middle of spaces , not on the boundaries. 

This Not This 

fair _ : ^ : _ : _ : _ ^_ J _ unfair 

Be sure to check every scale for every concept, do not omit any . 

Never put more than one check-mark on a single scale. 

Make each item a separate and Independent judgement. Work at a 
fairly high rate of speed. Do not worry or puzzle over individual 
items. It is your first impression, the immediate "feeling" about the 
item, that we want. On the other hand, please do not be careless, 
because we want your true impressions. This is not a test — the 
only "right" answers are how you feel about an item. 
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: \/i : : : unfair 

: : : : : unfair 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



CARh£R EDUCATION 



weak 

acclve 
frail _ 

cruo' 

rapUi ^ 

powerful _ 
successful 

cnln _^ 
false 
hard ^ 
slow 
good 



^: strong 
passive 
solid 
kind 
still 
puny 

unsuccessful 
excitable 
true 
soft 
fast 
: bad 



OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 



weak 
active 
frail 
cruel 
rapid 
powerful 
si;ccesi;!"ii! 
C.tlc 
false 
hard _ 
slow _ 
goo<l 



weak 
act ivf 
frail 
cruel 
rni^.l 
powprf nl 

<M In 

f.llM- 

hard 
si w 



: strong 

: passive 

: solid 

: kind 

^ : still 

■ pwny 

J unt^uccesst'ul 

: excitable 

true 

: so f t 

fast 

: bad 



■RV ASSISTED TRfMN'INi: 



: KC ron;: 
'• P«issiv»^ 
: solid 
• kind 
: still 
: puny 

■■ unsiicces*;ful 
: excitable 
: true 
■" '^oii 
■ fas? 
: bad 
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MY JOB CAPABILITIES 



weak 
r.oL ivf 
frAil 
ciiu i 

"powerful 

cnln 
false 
hard 
slow 
good 



strong 
J passive 
: solid 
J kind 
J still 
_j puny 

unsuccessful 

exclLable 

true 

soft 

fast 
: bad 



THE TYPICAL TEACHER 



weak 
active 
frail ^ 
cruel 
rapid 
powerful 
successful 
calr^ 
false 
hard 
slow 
good 



: strong 

: passive 

: solid 

: kind 

: still 

: PJny 

: unsuccessful 

: excitable 

true 

: soft 

: fast 

: bad 



OCCUPATIC^AL CONCEPTS INTEv'^RATED INTO ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 



weaK _ 
active _ 
frail _ 
cruel _ 
r.ipi'j _ 
powerful 
succcsstiil 

"-»l^ 
fa I Si- 
hard 

kK'W 

good 



strong 

passive 

solid 

kind 

still 

puny 

unsiiccf»r»sfnl 

excitable 

t riif 

sot t 

f.lsf 

lad 
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LNSTRl'CTiONS VO^ M iiiViAi SURVHY 



Hello! 

Thank you in advance for cooperating. This activity will 
require approximately twenty minutes to complete. 



0 After you have completed the instrument according 
to directions, please place all of the materials 
back in the envelope and seal. 

© Remove your name from th»e envelope by either 
marking through it or removing the section of 
the address label containing your name. 

© Be sure that your campus reprcbentative's name 
remains on the envelope. 

d Please return the packet to your campus repre- 
sentative within three day.s so that all deadlines 
may be met. 



Thanks again for your cooperation. Together we can improve 
the educational programs for our youth. 



6b 























0 


PERCEPTIONS IN BR/TOIA 








You havo boon selo^ ttnl L<> a^^^ist >our schoul 








district in improving the oduoatlon il orogiams. 








The information will be cox.piied into group data 








and WL.11 In no way be related to you individually. 








Wo would be most .tppreciat ive if you would supply 








the following personal iniorraaiion and then com- 








plete the peiceplioii .»cale,s on the aitavhed pages. 




m POSITION IS 




Administrator Teacher Counselor 




GRADE LEVEL 


§ 


K 1 2 3 4 S ^) ? ri 10 11 1.2 




SUBJECT lyRiiA(S) TAUGHT 


9 




'Self concained classroom enter S.C.) 








fc fvur r.%>r> i c^4.rc.i\ LiM*i\v<.r, li\ 


S 


0 1 2 3 4 3 (> 7 S 9 10 or mo e 












FORMAL EDUCATION 


d 


Less than Bacln^lor 'lister U) 








Bachelor MisLer ■» 60 








Master IVctorat e 




a'RRr.xnv KNRnLLi.n i:^ a 




\'cA Nil 




Ciyi.UXA: r.KEDTY COURSE 








LAS* :kV:L ENROLLMENT 








:N' CREDIT COURSE 








; hAuHiN(. CKirriKiCATE 




Protossional Crovisjonai I-jnergetuv 




A(,L 


d 


Under 2J, 30- r>, ^"^-40, over 40 




SEX 




Male l-ema \(* 




MA^lTAl, ST^VrUS 


e 


Single M.H \ u i 




MEMBI-K nV PROEKSSrONAL 




NLA iSTA i<"IA oThhsM'O 




ORGANIZATION 
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INSTRUCT I o\S 



v.u*i ^ > i'tjpK', by havin.. iiwai \iKiw lue-^o llun-^. u^.ji'i^t a ,sorii> ot 
'i'^' ^les. Plcasc T.^rc \ ^ur own i-ui ^t^'U'iK . n i h» :)asi> o{ ui;a: Llu»so 
thfn.'- .^:t'ari lo tojj. On each p»igi» you wii i i nul ihi^-c vlifiereni ronco'^^ls to 
' ; . ikN^i .iwd ben^ atit carh a .set of s.^ales. You lo rate the ooiK ei>i on 

ta<.h oi the scales in order. 



Here is how to use these scales: 



I: you feel the concept at the top of inv list ol words is verj_j ioselv 
DLl:Si>'\^ one end of the scale, you should pla^e voui ^leck-mark as i ol lowli": 

^^^^ j/^ '• „ = . • ' unfair 

or 

^^^^^ ^ : : untair 



If you feel the concept is quite close 1 y r e 1 at. ed to one or the other 
end of the scale (but not extremely), you sho\iid pLK-e your check-m<irk as 
follows : 

unf.'iir 
unt air 

r< lattd to one side a». '>}'iu\^«'vl 

siio'i Id mark as I o i 1 ow«^ 

luif*! j r 

unfair 

The direction toward which you check, of course, depends upon whit h of 
Che two ends of the scale s^^ems most characteristic oi Mie thinn you*rr iud>;ing. 

If you consider the concept to be neutr al on ♦ h*^ .-.t ale, or not favoring 
either end, then you should place your check-mark in th<* middle space: 

^^i^ _ ^ _ • _ : _ : _ unfair 

IMPORTANT: 



fair : : 



or 



fair „:„:_:„:_: v^: 

If you feel the concept is only s lightly 
CO the other side (but not neutral), then you 



tair 
fair 



or 



(1) Place your marks in the middle o f sfwes. not on the i)ound<if if.s . 

'T^is Not This 

t'air _ : „ : „ : _ : ,,nlair 

(2) Be sure to check every scale for every concept, do_not t)mit anj. 

(3) Never put more than one check-mark on a single s.^ale. 

(4) M-ike each item a separate and independent judgement. Worl< at a 
fairly high rate of speed. I>o nor worrv or pu//l«« ovi-r iivii/,rM.,i 
items. It is your first impression, the ijnmediate "le^^lin;/ li^.^^t th.- 
item, that we want. On the other ii,ind, ple<tse do he « 

because we want your true impressions. This is not te' i - r he 
only "right" answers are how you feel about an hem. 
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HANDICAPPED PERSONS 



weak _ 
active _ 
frail _ 

cruel 

rapid : 

powerful _ 
successful 

calm _ 
false _ 
hard ^ 
slow 
good 



strong 

passive 

solid 

kind 

still 

puny 

unsuccessful 

excitable 

true 

soft 

fast 

bad 



EDUCATION FOR THE }!ANDICAPPED 



weak 
active 
frail 
cruex 
rapid 
powerful 
successful 
calm 
false 
bard 
slow 
good 



strong 

passive 

solid 

kind 

still 

puny 

unsuccessful 

excitable 

true 

soft 

fast 

bad 



CLASSES COMPOSED OF H^VMHCAPPED AND NON- HAND! CAPPED 



weak 
act Ive 
frail 
cruel 
rapid 
powerful 
Successful 
calm 
false 
hard 
slow 
good 



strong 

passive 

solid 

kind 

still 

puny 

unsuccessful 

exc 1 table 

true 

soft 

fast 

bad 
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HANDICAPPED VORKKRS 



weak ; ; : : : : ; sirong 

«ctlve : : : : j ^ : : passive 

irall : : : : : : : solid 

cruel : : : : : : : kind 

rapid : : : : j : still 

powerful : : : : : : puny 

successful : : : : : unsuccessful 

cala : : : : : : : excitable 

false : : : : : : : true 

hard : : : : : : : soft 

slow : : : : : ^ : : fast 

good : : : : : : : bad 



SPECIAL CLASSES FOR THE iL.\NT)ICAPPED 

weak : : : : : : : strong 

active : : : : : : : passive 

fralX : : : : : : : solid 

cruel : : : : : : : kind 

rapid : : : : ^ : : : still 

powerful _ : _ : : : : puny 

successful _ I : ^ : : unsuccessful 

calra ^^j. : : : : excitable 

fai^e : : : : ^: . : true 

hard ^: : : j soft 

slow : : : : ^ ; : fast 

good _^ : : _ : j : j bad 



RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATING THE HAM)IC/\PPED 

weak : : : : : : : strong 

active : : : : : : : passive 

frail : ; : : : : solid 

cruel : : : : : : kind 

rapid : : j : : : still 

powerful J _ : : j puny 

successful ; : _ : : : unsuccessful 

calra . : : : '. : exritablc 

false : : : : : : true 

hard : : : : : _ : soft 

Blow ^ : : : : _ : fast 

good _ : : : : : ; bad 
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APPENDIX D 

LIKERT SCALE— PATRON INSTRUMENT 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS 
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Code 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR FINAL ATTITUDE SURVEY 



Hello Againl 

This is the second and final time you will be asked to assist 
in improving our educational programs by filling in the attached 
form. It will require only twelve to fifteen minutes of your time* 

A very hearty thank you is extended to all of you that par- 
ticipated in the October survey. Due to cooperative spirit, more 
than 95% of the instruments were usable for computations. 

As educators most of you are familiar with Osgood's Semantic 
Differential . titude Scale that is being used in this project. It 
is well validated and widely used for gathering personal opinions. 

t After you have completed the instrument according 
to directions, please place all of the materials 
back in the envelope and seal. The package will 
not be opened in Brazoria County. 

• Remove your name from the envelope by either 
marking through it or removing the section of 
the address label containing your name. 

• Be sure tliat your campus representative's name 
remains on the envelope. 

t Please return the packet to your campus repre- 
sentative within three days so that all deadlines 
may be met. 

8 The code is for collection purposes only. The 
information will be tabulated in group form and 
will in no way be related to you individually. 

Thanks again lor your cooperation. You are most lively aware 
or some changes as a result of the first study. ,With you*; enthusiastic 
support^ a better educational program will be available for our 
Children. 
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BRAZORIA COUNTY PUBLIC EDUCATION ShtiVEY 



D^ar Parent: 

Your school leaders wish to make better Information available to you, 
your children, and others concerning career education and education 
LOT the handicapped. To do this a small number of public school 
teachers and parents are being asked to give information about how 
they view educational methods and objectives. 

^2£ ^^^^ this form. This instrument is couod for research purposes 
only, and the information will be tabulated in g*"oup form and will in 
no way be related to you individually. Your response is very important 
to the success of this project as you are one of a small * umber giving 
this information. 

Please answer all questions, seal this paper in the envelope provided, 
remove your name, then return it to your child's teacher. 

State the occupation of the head of your household: 



CIRCLE THK BEST ANSWER FOR EACH QUESTION 
Example: I have a child in school. 

(^e7^ No 



CIRCLE THK BEST ANSWER FOR EACH QUESTION 

1. I have^ chiJd (children) enrolled in public school. 

1 2 3 A 5 6 7 8 9 10 or more 

2. My son(s) is (are) in grade (s): 

K 1 2 3 ^1 6 7 8 9 10 11 J2 (not appJ icable) 

3. My dauj;hter(s) is (are) in grade(s): 

\ / 5 S 0 7 8 9 10 11 12 (not applicable) 

4. Mv child (children) seem(s) to receive from school. 

a lot very little 

ERJC n 



vScrouftly Agree) (Agree) (Undecidev!) (Disagroo) {.Strongly Disagree) 



5. Students snould learn about many 

occupations while in school. SA A ? D SD 

6. No benefit can be expected of career 

education programs in public schools. SA A ? D SD 

7. The major objective of high school should 
be the preparation of students for entering 

college. SA A ? D SD 

5. Career education is only for students 

making poor grades. SA A ? D SD 

9. Information about job requirements should 

not be made available in school. SA A ? D SD 

10. Most teachers trv to prepare students to 

make their own career choices. SA A ? D SD 

11. Using industry assistance is a good way 

to educate students. SA A ? D SD 

12. Career education should not provide learning 

experiences geared to individual needs. SA A ? D SD 

13. Students should learn that there is 

dignity ia ail honest work. SA A ? D SD 

14. Physically handicapped persons are not as 

intelligent as non-handicapped ones. SA A ? D SD 

15. It would be besL for handicapped persons to 

live and work in special conununities . SA A ? D SD 

16. iiandicapped st.udents should attend classes 

with non-handicapped ones. SA A ? 'D SD 

17. You should nor expect very much from a 

handicapped worker. SA A ? 0 SD 

18. Spoci/il needs of handicapped persons should 

ronsidorc-d when designing school 
facilities. SA A ? D SD 

l^K Yoa iiavt lo hi' more careful when you are with 

handicapp(»d people than when with others. SA A ? 0 SD 

20. It is up to the government to take care of 

handicappiO people. SA A ? D SD 



Tr<uning the handicapped is a good way to 
improve society. 



SA A ? D SD 



iJ. t'ommunity advisory groups are helpful to 

teachers. S4 >A ^ - ^> 
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tOVLk LlTTLR and FEBRUARY LVALHATiON REPORT 
ACCoMPLISmHl^^TS of JUL PROJECT THROUGH FEBRUARY 
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?. .-^ O n A T t C \ 



rOR RESdARCH AND E G 1 M L L R 1 G 1 tV E D U C A T I 0 iv: 



,> 0 o T 0 F f 1 0 s BOX 

6ft Y A. \. TEXAS V7a01 



February 5, 1974 



y.f. .-.^1 tor .-iar.ibo 

:f'"-:cc of Soyiona! Education Services 
"["exa^. Iviucacion Agency 
2Z' iicsn Ll-^vench Street 
Austin, TX 78701 



r^ie-ise fina attached tv;o copies of the evaluation report 
for tne Brazoria County Title III ESEA project entitled 
•■:cV5:ooinc5 Scnoo^. and Corronuni ty Support for Career Education 
anc LGucat'ion of tne Handicapped." 

It is realized that this evaluation report reflects a 
r^-ner r.-.gn rating. However, it is the true assessment of 
tnis eva'.oator that, considering the type of project and the 
diversity of the districts in the county, this project is 
acco:r.plishi.ig the stated objectives. 

Most sincerely. 



Donald L. Clark ~ 
CREED Consultant 




OLC/djc 

cc: Cn,!rlcs Uorley 
i'roject Director 

Cci.-il Drachenberg 
Alv'.n ISO 

Billy Reagan 

Deputy Director - Instructional Services 

Frank W. R. Hubert 
CStEO Pres-!dent 
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Office of Rc>:ional Education Services 
Texas Education Agency 
December 1^73 



Project iNumDcr 
Dev. School SComnunicy Support for 
Career Ed. & Hd. of che Handicaooed 

Project Vitie 
Donild L. Clark ^ 
CREED Consultant 



^ tvaiuator 
In consultation with Project 
Director, Charles Worley 
EVALUATOR*S ESTIMATE OF PROJECT EFFECTIVENESS 



A. TAKGF-T POPULATION 

1. The target population is accurately defined. 

2. The Project Director is conversant with the 
target population. 

(they and their patrons) 

3. Teachers knov why their students-are part- or 
the target population. 

4. Control groups accurately match the target 
population. 

5. Records are being accurately maintained on 
the target population. 

6* The target population is participating 
operationally as indicated in the plan. 



, Joints 
Assigned 



TOTAL 



Points 
Earned 



.5 



10 



OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECT 

1. Project objectives are well stated with 
adequate performance criteria. 

2. The Project Director, understands the project 
objectives and the process of management ^by 
objectives. 

3. Teachers*are using project objectives 
effectively, 

4. Evaluation procedures are being designed and 
implemented congruent with project objectives, 

5. Project objectives are being implemented^ 
according to plan. 

*To the extent feasible at this point In time 



2^ 
2 



TOTAL 



J 

J 

1.5 

2 

2 

9,^ 
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ACTIVITirS 

1 Actxviuies are coni^nient with the objectives. 
2. All acti^rities are bein^j iir.plcnented. 

5. The tir,o line or plan is being maintained. 

4. Tenchcrs understand what the activities are 
supposed to do to achieve objectives, 

5 Kcci>rds arc being kept on activity inpicncnta- 
tion and effectiveness, 

6. All personnel are doing what they are supposed 
to be doing. 

7. Activities are being inplenented according to 
plan. 



POINTS 



TOTAL 



POINTS 
EARTHED 



D. PHRSC.N.NHi 
i 



Personnel co.T:pi events as defined in the plan 
have all been filled. 

Teachers who are to participate in the project 
have been notified and are working in the proj- 
ect. 

Classified personnel are serving the project 
in ti.-ne percentages specified. 

All personnel meet the qualifications specified 
in the plan. 



TOTAL 



2 
3 
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Points Points 
Ai. : ?.ncd ilarncd 



IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

1. To.ichcrs to receive training have been 
itieniified. 1_ 

2. In-service training schedules have been 
r.aintained, 1_ 

5. Oojectives have been established for 

in-service. 1^ 

4. In-service training instructors are well 
qualified. 1^ 

5. An in-service evaluation strategy has been 
developed and inplemented. 2_ 

6. Provisions have been nade or ir.pienented 
for ceternir.mg how well teachers are using 

what they learned. 2^ 

7. In-service training is being inpienented 
according to plan. 2_ 



TOTAL 



10 



MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 

1. M*4torials ai.J; equipment have been purchased 



S. 
6. 
7. 



so 



facilitate pro^rar. activities. 



Mciterial.^ and equipment purchased according 
to specifications for quality and quantity. 

Procedures for purchase of materials and 
equipment have been adequate. 

Materials and equipment have been distributed 
and used effectively. 

Facilities are adequate in terms of size. 

Facilities c^re adequate in terms of quality. 

I*c u 1 pr;cr t , mater i a 1 s and facilities are 
available according to the provisions of 
the plan. 



2^ 
1^ 

1^ 

1_ 
1^ 
1 



TOTAL 



I 
1 

I 

3 

10 
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:0.\TRACTS 

1. The P:\-»jcct Director has a list of all the 
perlc:l^ on contract readily available. 

Z. The ?ro;ect Director has a copy of each 
coiitrcct properly processed and available 
for inspection. 

3. Thi,* evaluation contract indicates clearly who 
is res'.'pnsiblc for test devclopnent and 
scicrtion, data collection, data tabulation, 
data analysis, development of conclusions 
and rocorirr.endat ions . 

4. Contr.iCts have been awarded to qualified 
persons. 

5. Contracts are being inplenented according 
to the plan in the project. 



Points Points 
Assigned Earned 



TOTAL 



10 



H. EVALUAViON' PROCESS 

1. Lach activity has a process evaluation 
Ticasurciaent that has been impler.ented. 

2. The person responsible for process evaluation 
is ii«j)jementing the evaluation as required. 

3. Proccs . evaluation activities have been 
completed on nlan. 

4. Process evaluaticn reports have been made 
on schedule. 

5. Procesr. evaluation quality is adequate. 

6. Procc;^ cv*iluation is proceeding according 
to scnedviie. 



TOTAL 
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i .vC Jl^CT HV ALU iVn ON* 

1. Mic ovtluatioa deslp,n for product evaluation 
ir. .uiooiMir.j :a operation to ^^.athor the data 
re»|Uircd according to the mission objective. 

I. i)Ata colK'ction, tabulation and analysis is 
4>oiiig exec'itcd effectively. 

3. fcsts hein^;^, used are measuring what should be 
r.casurcd in order to dcterriino the effoctive- 
nc.'^s of activities to accomplish objectives. 

4. Tests are bein^-; aamini*,tered m a way which 
shouldjT.ake the data collected reliable, 

5. Tho product evaluation is being acco^npli shed 
accord inf: to pl^.n and the results tj date 
indicate the project is acconpiishing the 
requirements of the mission objectives. 



Points Points 
Assigned Earned 



TOTAL 



J- M/VCA U-Mi::,7 SYSTLM 

1. "Vacr.ers knov." what tn»^ objiictives of the 
project art"" a.id .:hat they are doing in 
relationship to the objectives. 

2. All controls on time schedules, contracts and 
reports are being administered effectively. 

3. A Project Advisory Committee is operating 
and notes are being kept concerning the 
activities of this Committee. 

4. Time schedules are being met for program 
and evaluation activities and all necessary 
data is being recorded. 

5. The project is on target and all necessary 
information is being disseminated to appro- 
priate persons. 



TOTAL 10 



Record the total score for each 
section A to J on the Profile 
Rating Wheel. 
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PC^Q)[F01.S KA'i7G[?>D(iB ^^v^C-dCIEL 

.J z^Xj::^^ to evaloats mu. m mms 



A* Tcrgct Population 

Ol>jcctivo5 
C Activities 
D. Porsonnol 
£• In-sorvico Training 



10 



9.5 



10 



10 



yll 



F. MatorialS/ Equipment & 

Facilities 

G. Contracts 

H. Evaluation Process 
i. Evaluation Products 
J. Management System 

TOTAL 




Drvflopin>; Sch.^o^ o Connunity ,.upporr for Career 



10 



10 



9/1.5 



District Hrazori j County Chis'^r Project 



Dcto 
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Accomplishments to Date 
(Mid- Year Evaluation) 

February, 1974 
Submitted by CREED 
Evaluation Team 
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Lra^oria County £SlA Tii:lo III r.luster ' 

FY '74 



:)<5volopiri.: ^khooi ^ni Conjniunity Support For 
Career Educat'ion anJ r.ducation of the ilandicapped 



V.co; ; I i shrer "1 j>_»i£_?jc sent f r oject s 

^ in tho rv '7^. Brazoria County Cluster ESfcA Title III 

;ri:^r^ TToS'il tn*^ project evolved fron a dosire to envolve aJJ^ 
i.^'/:rr; "no 0. ^ooi<^ ct. t' cc:t. lenities In t^e count ' in o.c.tivit1es 

would louvl lu chanQr< attitudes toward career education and 
vJvication of the hanAi<.a^pe6. An assessment of activity mid-way throu-h 
t^se first /oar ^.oulu indicate that the major objective v/ill be achieved, 
-n assessment .vould aUo Indicate thac there has been a ripple effect 
•that has yielded other positive benefits. 

\v c-valMation stratpny utiliyi'io i pr'^-post assessment of staff 
'..wrtr. r'tltjdes roiardin'j career oJucatiori an^.! iducation of the 
.:;irt'".'^iO" idb veai i.iipleinented. It is interesting to note that the 
\<^^cc^s\^inM rfves'^lod a Ruch more positive attitude r.^gardlnq th'^ 
-':c'*',?nal concepts ti^an the project staff had hvpotriesizod. 

nro,'0<;eu r.o accoNplis^i tUa stat^vS olMCv.i.iv<i of tne 
t:;r.:j'C:. ire >?in'j j'lpVcW.Mited an: conducted on schedule. A project 
Supervisor has Leen employed to coordinate all clucter activities. 
:.tc^ vf trx >ix districts cooperating in the Cluster Project hoS 
Jc>ijnitod oae or mre staff persons (as determined by sl7e of district) 
to comr-dinrto district activities and to serve on the Cluster Advisory 
Co^^.i tLCie. itote i\/ •^'(♦luator-- thr .-reation o< i.r.is /dvicory conr.ittee 
it a rr -:^ Uronr.rh ol the project i> it ha*-, estal lis^'od a formal ';?:ructure 
Uir-'ii^ v5n"ch the local Jistrict^ rov; conmunicatp thus, allowing for 
^ frr-f ixchanoo of i:leas onri inforria fion from district to district. 

'V^-j-.hoos h.**ve been conciuctod on a cluster v/ide f^asis for selected 
slrff fro'n each o-^" the rooperatlno districts. T}»e released time aspect 
0^ rho project has been a positive factor and should assist in accomphsh1n«] 
V? overall objective of developino a positive attitude toward the two 
identitieci or^as of education. 

FY3»nnlPs of workshops conducted include: 



Connunity Education 

Career Education 

tducstion for the iiauoi capped 



Dr, 
Mr! 



Robert 3erridqe 
Jake Parker 



and Career CdjcaMon - - 



*)r. 
Mr. 
the 



Ric^^ard Slater and 
Jake Parker 
second half of th»^ 



Other v^orkshoDs are planned for 
contract period. 
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Ai, Tiis'e^icc i:^^ activity rcjorlz suhrntte^i the ovaluatlon 
toarn several of the activities rropo^:c.i to conducted at the local 
Ictvel nave been iniated. examples of these activities include: 



. Career oUicUion curnculun developnont remittee 
'r^-^avd ano ot^erarive 

. . '';orkiny script developed for production of slide/reference 
fil»:- local p^^oplr in locaj johs representing IS occupational 
clustcVV 

. , vrulo ' '^t 'ociiunity ;<PC0urc**'t >VPloped 
. ^^ili^ot:ior of '^onriuritv ^'o^oir-^cr Porsonnel 

i -t^ infer --iv i, >.>rotK;^ i \ local r^r^^ss 

^tf^'^t ' •tro'^ visit'; to Vocational-T?H:hnical Centert'. ' 

a: 'iiwi h .nc-r^,. t(*av:h'^r':, a^^i paraprof-^r:^ionaV 
''tu*iopt ^•^.i^rh-'^^^ vor^'Sfiop conducted 

Acquisition o^ TflA Career CJucation 'iul letins — for distribution 
to f taff 

. 3ei in^r-^ f'/r c'jOoI oatro^'*'. 

. . ^ostor Conte^»t 

. . trident Fi^lJ Trips 
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APPEMDIX F 

PROCEDURES FOR DISTRIBUTION AND COLLECTION 
OF ATTITUDE INSTRUMENTS 
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PROCEDURES FOR DISTRIBUTION /MtT) COLLI-CTION 

OF ATTITUDE INSTRUMENTS 
(RtiVISION DUE TO CHANGE OF DIlJTRIBrTlON OENTER) 



A CREED representative will deliver coded instruments, individually 
packaged, to the Project Director. 

hach district representative will pick up the appropriate packages 
and deliver them to their Campus representatives. 

Each campus representative will distribute the individually 
packaged instruments to each client. The packet should be 
completed and returned to the Campus representative within 
three days. .Ml instruments should be returned to the district 
representative within seven days Erom the initial distribution. 

Each district representative is responsible tor assuring the 
return of his comnleted Terms to the Project Director, Charles 
Worley, within two weeks of the date of issuance. 

CREED representatives will pick up the completed forms at Mr. 
Wor ley's office within three weeks from the original delivery 
date. 



Instrument Coding Pr<»cedures: 

DigU I indicates district, 

Dlgitfi 2 and 3 indicate campus; and 

Digits A, 5, and 6 indicate individual cllenLs. 
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APPEiNDIX G 
COVER LETTER 
ACTIVITY REPORT FORM 
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ORPOftATION FOR RESEARCH AMD £^iG!^l£ERlNG IM EDUCATION 

POST OfFlCS BOX 30 2 2 
Bi\ \ AN . TcXAS 7780 'i 



rebruary 12, 1974 



MEMORANDUM 



TO: Mr. Charles D. Worley, Satellite 

Director — Brazoria County Cluster 

FROM: Frank Clark, Projecc Consultant, CREED 

SUBJECT: Activity Reports 

The "Activity Reports" are yielding the type of information 
needed to determine frequency of activities and general dif- 
lereaces among district activities. Kovever, it is hoped that 
in cne future each District Representative will attach descriptive 
..laceriaLs to each "Activxcy Report". Tnese materials may take 
ohe i-rn of newspaper clippings, film titles, leaflets and/or 
objectives relating the purpose or theme of radio j television, 
,T;eainar, lecture, and workshop activities* 

liy iiuppiylng the above materials, each report becomes more specific. 
Thib allows CREED to make a more reliable discrimination between 
cne activities that do and do not cause an attitudinal change among 
staff members and among patrons. 
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BRAZORIA COUMY CLUSTLH TITLE III PROGRAM 
ScriCv.'. -Af.d Ccpj uf:it> .support to-^ Career Lducdtian ar.a LOuCdt.on for ti.e 

ACTIVITY RhPORT 

NAMK _ ^ DATE Or THIS REPORT 

Si:H^H)L___ ^ REPORTING PERIOD FROM ^TO 

Place a ohock in tho space following the item Chat describes your 
.K tivities (luring this rtiporting period. 

MED_rA: Radlo^ Television Newspaper Leaflets 

Otiier 

MKllioD : iAM'Cure Seminar Workshop Role Playing 

Other 

TR.AINING AIDS : Film Slides Chalkboard Games 

LEADER PARTICIPANTS : Counselors Teachers Administrators 

Students Parents Community Leaders 

BusinoriS People 

yyVii/M PART I C i PjVNTS : Educators Students 

Fill in the appropriate number for thp following spaces. 
^ii^'A'^iy AX • Leader Participants 

Other Participants^ (estimate it mass media used) 

O iM^IENTS • 
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APPENDIX H 
.N'OTE OF GRADITUDE FROM PARENT 
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